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DEN|SON 
Everlasting Silo 


—bullt of Denison Mellow Tile—keeps 
silage fresh and sweet because its bian- 
ket of dead air and patented insulated 
mortar joint previde the most efficient 
protection against summer heat and 
winter cold. 

It can't shrink, warp, buckle, swell or 
rot out—truly “everlasting.” No danger 
of being blown down. It is fire safe— 
you're always sure of having feed on 
band no matter what happens to other 
buildings. First cost is last cost—no up- 

eep expense. The most economical 
silo you can buy. 









Sold by your Loca? Dealer 
Mason ~ Brick & Tile Co. 

324 Denison Bidg. 
Mason City, 
























Have Fine Healthy 
Fast-Growing PIGS 


Send for this Free 
Book Teday! 


Your spring hogs are now 
at a tender age. Take more 
care of them and watch 
them grow into fine bacon 
hogs. By shortening the 
fattening period you will 
make bigger profits. 
The success of countless 
other hog raisers is 


YOUR GUARANTEE 


This valuable 16-page book tells you 
all about it and it is 


FREE 


Address— 

AMTORG TRADING CORP., Dept.88 
261 Fifth Ave., New York 

Send me free and postpaid, Valuable book 
**225-lb. Hogs in 5 months—How to Do It.’”’ 














NG. as se akkcddsess x bknes abueeteeasanee 
PUR. 5 inns nese wndw sand os toudduaseisatenente 
LR! Fe D.. State . 
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GANE te INGRAM, INC., 43 43 W.) 16th Street, 
New York, Distributing Agents for Santonin 





ra Unusual Value | 
Men's DressOxford 
Long Wearing Soles 





Wear-u-well 


QUALITY SHOES 














A Home Service Station 


How convenient when you are 
ready for the trip to drive up to 
your own Home Service Station, 
right on your own farm, and fill the 
car with gas—and what a saving, 
too. Everything underground but 
the pump and hose. We are mak- 
ing an attractive price to introduce. 
Write for ciréular. 


Oil Equipment Headquarters 
Established 1855 











SELL YOUR SURPLUS 











With a Want Ad—— 








Index to Advertisers 


MONTHLY BUYERS’ GUIDE—For your convenience, this 
index will appear in the last issue of each month. It is fully classi- 
fied to help you find the products you will want at this time of the 


year. 


Save all your copies and use this ready index every month. 


If you mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing to our advertisers, 
you can be sure of receiving prompt service and fair treatment. 
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is the easzest 
paint to use 
on the farm 


Now it is easier to paint farm 
property—and increase its value 
—with pure white lead paint. 
The new Eagle Soft Paste is pure 
white lead with more pure lin- 
seed oil ground in—ready to 
thin as you paint. Consequently, 
Soft Paste saves a great deal of 
time and labor. 

Write today for the free 
folder giving Soft Paste mixing 
formulae. It will come in handy 
| when you paint. The Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, 134 
North La Salle Street, Chicago. 


EAGLE 
Soft Paste 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 











Now white lead 








MORTON cuainELEVATOR 


HEAVY DUTY TYPE 
















Heavy Roller Chain. 
Wm. 








Built of 3-inch Lumber and 
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ERHAPS nowadays descriptions of farm 
P life or comment on the high points of 
farming. must be given cautiously and 
with diffidence, the person narrating having 
a good eye to judge the temper of his audience 
and a wary knack of leaving a wide door open 
for escape, for the truth is that farmers have 
been too much overstuffed with faney and ro- 
mantie stories concerning their vocation. From 
my own experience, from stories and speeches 
veard and from books read, I believe that farm- 
ers have suffered in this way for a long time. 
But now they have cause to be especially sensi- 
tive, for, during the hardships of this prolonged 
period of post-war deflation, they have been 
offered little more than rhapsodies on the joys 
of farm life in return for loss of earning power. 
It would be no wonder, then, if they adopted 
a suspicious and violent attitude toward any 
farm commentator who does not stick strictly 
to such business topies as eross-bred hogs or 
clover bloat in cows. Our rural sociologists are 
partly to blame for this. Lately, they have been 
over-anxious to hold up farming as a ‘‘way of 
ife,’’ at the same time under-emphasizing the 
act that farming is also the means of earning 
living for most farmers. In their enthusiasm, 
hey have overlooked the point that farming is 
way of a great deal of hard work, of first 
nd seeond mortgages and the interest thereon, 
of unrighteous taxes, of sacrifices which, as 
judged by the American standard 
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By James Hearst 





Farming furnishes a living—and what 
else? Most farmers would find it hard to 
define that ‘‘What else?’’ even tho they are 
keenly aware of its existence. In this ar- 
ticle, James Hearst, of Blackhawk county, 
Iowa, attempts, at the request of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, to discuss that part of the income 
from the farm that can not be measured 
in dollars. The fact that Hearst is a poet 
of distinction as well as a farmer, may help 
to explain why he does it so well. 











farm. Perhaps if the advantages of farm life 
were considered, some explanation could be 
made of the strong influence farming exerts 
over the people who practice it. And if such 
an estimate is made and is to be generally ap- 
plied, the advantage of money and the advan- 
tages dependent on money must be disregarded 
as much as possible. 

I think an investigation of the farmer’s job, 
of the actual work of farming, should come 
first. The work on the farm is far and away 
the most important thing, for without it there 
can be no farm life to consider. Further, work 
as compared to recreation and sleeping, occu- 


When You Subtract the Dollars, What’s Left? 


An Iowa Farmer Tells What Farm Life Yields Him in Addition to Income 


pies most of the time in a given farmer’s life. It 
is right to begin with it. As the object of a 
farmer’s work is often to make money, this can 
not. be considered. Probably an inquiry into 
the nature of a farmer’s work will show as well 
as anything where satisfaction lies. 

Primarily, the farmer deals with the earth 
and with living things. Could any occupation 
possibly be more varied, stimulative and inter- 
esting? From sunrise to sunrise, from season 
to season, there is, on the farm, a constant mo- 
tion of the development and recession of life. 
This is true not only of the crops and livestock, 
but of the entire natural environment of the 
farmer. It occurs in the least familiar and most 
observed phenomena. And the farmer ean not 
help but be aware of it. In a profound sense, 
his livelihood depends upon the growth and 
consummation of living things. Consequently, 
he lives in an intimate contact with the begin- 
ning and end of life.” All around him are in- 
finite variations of the pattern—birth, matur- 
ity, decay. -He may look at a wild rose or a 
sow thistle,.at his red calf or black colt, at a 
grove of maples or a field of corn; it includes 
them all. If he is a philosopher, he may look at 
himself, There, too, the pattern fits beautifully. 

If this work does not prick his curiosity and 
reward his observation, he is a poor stick. 
Where else can he find an equal opportunity to 
acquire first-hand knowledge? Not the narrow- 

eyed and refined knowledge of pro- 





of living, should not be necessary ; 
to summarize the matter briefly, 
they have not seen actual farm life 
and work, but only a mirror of it 
shining in the back of their heads. 
This they eall ‘‘a way of life’’; it 
has little to do with farming. 


Boast of Farm Origin 


Farming as an occupation seems 
to possess qualities and values that 
are unusual. There is, for instance, 
a faseination about it, an attraction 
that is out of the ordinary. It is said 


that sea eaptains regularly hoard 
their savings against the time when 
ther ean knock down their ships to 


he highest bidder or the first mate 
and retire to the farm. This is an 
extreme illustration, but it may be 
true. Anyone familiar with the short 
biographies of eminent men which 
appear in the popular magazines has 
probably noticed how consciously 
these eaptains of finance, industry 
and the suit-and-cloak business boast 
of their farm origin and prove it by 
yarning expansively of the chores 
they used to do. It is a matter of 
pridé with them. 

The accumulation of money does 
not of itself explain this phenom- 
enon of farming as it does the lure 
of jobs such as bond selling or man- 
ufacturing tractors. People will cling 
firmly to farming when they are not 
making a cent, in fact, when they are 
losing money. Yet to make them give 
it up would be like uprooting a tree 
in the effect on their spirit. Rural 
minded folks settle gradually into 
farm life, or it soaks into them, _ With 
quiet foree and finality that 1S as- 
tonishing. Rich or poor, they seem 
0 find some deep satisfaction in it, 
some vital reason for living on a 


























fessional academicians, but the 
knowledge which relates all things to 
the act of living. Or, should he eare 
to specialize, the opportunities fo: 
discovery are enormous. I quote 
here as classic the example of Me 
del, the little Austrian priest of the 
nineteenth century, who planted 
some peas in his garden and toolc 
note of how they grew. Later, t! 
scientifie world shook with the pub 
lication of his laws of heredity. We 
ean not all be like Mendel, whie!: is 
a very good thing. Otherwise, ¢! 
country would go erazy over t 
mess production of laws of heredit 
But his accomplishment does show 
what ean be done by observing, sci- 
entifically, the growth of peas. 
The Pleasure of Creation 

All this lies in the way of the 
farmer as he goes about his work. 
He can hardly step out-of-doors or 
glanee out of the window but he is 
surrounded by it and lost in it. Of 
course, he can not always stand and 
look, he ean not act like the old mat 
who was determined to be a philos- 
opher, and so sat in a chair all day 
long, poking the fire. Hard wor': 
and drudgery go with farming. But, 
talking as a farmer to other farmers, 
I need not go into detail here; we 
know the price we pay for being 
farmers. But in spite of this, there 
exists one essential and indubitable 
fact of farming which shows above 
the drudgery and hard work like « 
red ear in a crib of white corn. From 
farming may be experienced one of 
the greatest pleasures, the pleasure 
of creation. For the man who as- 
sembles his materials and produces 
a sound ear of corn, a strong coit, 
or a fine (Concluded on page 8) 
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THE O’FALLON CASE 
HE name ‘‘O’Fallon’’ will soon be as fa- 


miliar to thoughtful Iowa farmers as 


‘“‘Cummins-Esch.’’ By means of the Cummins- 
Esch act. congress, in effect, directed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to set freight rates 
high enough to enable the railroads to earn 5.79 
per cent on their value. But what was the 
value? As a temporary guide in the rate case 
immediately following the passage of the Cum- 
mins-Esch act, in 1920, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission accepted a value of $18,900,- 
000,000. To give the railroads a fair return 
on this value, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission directed that freight rates over the 
ereater part of the United States be increased 
by from 35 to 40 per cent. In the south and 
far west,-the increase was only 25 per cent, but 
the average for the entire country was over 35 
per cent. 

In recent years, freight rates have been high 
enough to give the railroads a return of 4 to 
5.5 per cent on a twenty billion dollar valua- 
tion. Ever since 1920, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been exeeedingly busy in valu- 
ing all of the railroads on the basis of 1914 
prices, The railroads have kicked vigorously 
against using 1914 prices, and say that railroad 
property should be valued afresh every year on 
the basis of present prices. If this is done, it 
is believed that a value of about forty billion 
dollars can be demonstrated for the railroads 
of the United States. If the railroads are te 
earn 5.75 per cent on forty billion dollars, they 
will have to have a net income each year of 
about $2,300,000,000. Actually, the net income 
of the railroads in recent vears has been around 
$800,000,000. 

Where is the extra $1,500,000,000 to come 
from? Shall the passengers be charged more ? 
The railroads don’t dare do this beeause al- 
ready their passenger traffie is falling off, due 
to competition with the automobile. Their obvi- 
ous solution is to raise freight rates. The freight 
revenue of the railroads in reeent years has 
heen around $4,800,000,000. At first glance, it 
would seem that an increase of 35 per cent in 


railroad freight rates would enable the rail- 
roads to earn 5.75 per cent on their present re- 
placement value. Of course, a 35 per cent in- 
crease in freight rates might divert enough 
traffic to trucks so that the net income of the 
railroads would not be increased sufficiently 
to enable them to earn their 5.75 per cent on 
a forty billion dollar valuation. In fact, there 
is some reason for thinking that even tho the 
supreme court of the United States, the Inter- 
state Commeree Commission and the railroads 
worked hand in glove, it would be impossible 
for them to get from the public of the United 
States enough money to give a 5.75 per cent re- 
turn on a value of forty billion dollars. 

Some people say that the O’Fallon case real- 
ly doesn’t mean anything, and that it will have 
no effect on freight rates. They point out that 
Justice McReynolds, in rendering the majority 
opinion, merely said that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ‘‘shall give due considera- 
tion to all the elements of value recognized by 
the law of the land for rate making purposes,’’ 
and that ‘‘ present or reproduction costs’? must 
be used in ‘‘estimating the value of the ear- 
rier’s property.’’ The people who claim that 
the O’Fallon case doesn’t mean anything in 
terms of higher freight rates, point out that 
under the decision of the supreme court, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will merely 
be required to ascertain what the reproduction 
values of the railroads are, and that it will have 
to give some consideration to these values in 
allowing freight rates under the Cummins- 
Esch act. The reproduction values, however, 
are not to be the sole cuide. 

In brief, the supreme court, as a result of 
the O’Fallon case, has directed the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to set the freight rates 
as high as the traffie ean possibly bear. Be- 
tween the O’Fallon case and the Cummins-Esch 
act, the Interstate Commerce Commission is al- 
most completely ham-strung. With the eco- 
nomic situation as it now is. there is only one 
thing which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion can do when any rate ease is brought be- 
fore it—egrant higher freight rates to the rail- 
roads. The only redress for the people who 
pay the freight if they do not agree with this 
decision would seem to be to appeal to congress 
to change the law. 





FEDERAL GRADING FOR LIVESTOCK 

ARMERS who have read of the successful 

marketing programs of the Land o’ Lakes 
ereameries, of various poultry cooperatives and 
of fruit and vegetable cooperatives, must have 
been impressed with the part that federal ¢rad- 
ing plays in these programs. Hardly anybody 
is trustful enough to buy sight-unseen unless 
he has pretty good assurance that the goods in 
question are as described. If the secretary of 
a corn belt creamery writes to a buyer in New 
York and offers to sell him sweet cream butter 
of a certain grade, the buyer is very apt to wait 
until he sees the butter and ean assure himself 
as to the grade before he closes the deal. The 
same thing is true of other products. 

Of course, any marketing system of this sort 
makes for an immense waste of effort and 
means losing some markets. When the goods 
themselves have to be shipped before a satis- 
factory offer can be made for them, the shipper 
is limited by the nature of the case to that one 
market. When he can sell on grade, he is able 
to offer his product at a dozen markets, and 
send it to the one that offers the highest price. 

This is what has been done for some time by 
a good many cooperatives in the dairy, poultry, 
fruit and vegetable lines. Why ean’t it also 
be done in the livestock field ? 

One of the difficulties we are running into 
in planning for the establishment of eoopera- 
tive concentration points is that packer buyers, 
to a large extent, are in the habit of buying on 
inspection, and they do not take a great deal 


of stock in descriptions made by the seller, 4 
cooperative concentration point, however, ought 
to be able to send out word thru its agents that 
it has so many ears of a certain grade of hog 
on hand and is open for offers. In this way 
the choice hogs would not be taken off the oper 
market, as in the ease of direct packer buying 
and the producers would have a choice betwee, 
several possible outlets. 

It would be hard to do this now, becay 
there is no impartial authority to pass on th 
grades. Why is it that we don’t have federal 
graders for livestock as for these other con 
modities? It is simply because the producer 
in other lines have been interested enough ¢ 
put thru legislation instructing the secretan 
of agriculture to provide for graders in the} 
lines. If the livestock men want grading of thi 
sort done, they can have it don», just as thé 
dairyvmen, the poultrymen, the fruit and vege 
table growers have. 

All that is necessary is a bill instructing the 
secretary of agriculture to set up a grading sys 
tem, to provide money to take care of the initig 
expense, and to arrange for charges to tak 
care of all or part of the expense of grading 
It would seem to be business for those livestock 
men who are looking forward to rapid develop 
ment of cooperative marketing in their field to 
see that a measure of this sort is put thru at 
this session. 





THE PROSPERITY OF THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 

ARLY in May, the president of the Ney 

York Stock Exchange gave an address in 
Chicago, in which he ealled attention to the 
fact that four vears ago the market value of 
the securities listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange was only $60,000,000,000. Since the 
values have almost doubled, and the total is 
now around $114,000,000,000. This enormous 
inerease in prosperity is naturally very grati 
fying to the president of the New York Stoe 
Exchange, but, unfortunately, there is one fly 
in the ointment. The Federal Reserve Board 
has tried to discourage business on the stock 
exchange by making interest rates as high as 
possible. The president of the exchange, in 
his address, which is really very able, tells why 
the Federal Reserve Board can not accomplish 
what it has set out to do unless it brings on 
genuine business depression. In the course of 
his statement, he also points out the possibility 
that if there were not so many billions of dol- 
lars invested on the New York Stock Exchange, 
there would be more money to invest in real 
estate and commodities, 

After reading over some of the points 
brought out by the president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, we wondered to what extent 
recent declines in grain prices may have been 
brought about by the Federal Reserve Board 
policy of high interest rates. We also won- 
der if the people on the New York Stock Ex 
change are not going thru the same psycho 
logical experience which many farm land deal- 
ers went thru in 1919, At that time, there were 
a number of people who said that they always 
knew that Iowa farm land was roing to a thou 
sand dollars an acre. In like manner, the stock 
exchange people say that the American people 
today are more prosperous than they have ever 
been, and that even present prices for securities 
do not discount this prosperity. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 
AST week was again unusually cold in Ohi 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. Most of Iowa 
and Nebraska were rather dry. but the easter@ 
corn belt was decidedly wet. Altho corn it 
Iowa seems to be at least a week behind norma 
we believe that we are much closer to our nor 
mal than Illinois, Indiana or Ohio. The spring 
so far has worked out to benefit Iowa at the 
expense of other states, 
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AND values are a result of farm prosperity 
and not a cause. They are a mere barom- 
eter, and are not at all important to farmers 
who own their own land without encumbrance. 
But farm owners who have large mortgages on 
their land are decidedly interested in farm 
jand values when they try to renew their mort- 
gages. Perhaps one-fourth of the farmers of 
Jowa have borrowed from $60 to $100 per acre, 
and are, therefore, much interested in the fu- 
ture trend of land values. Of course, tenants 
who hope some day to purchase, are also inter- 
ested, but in an altogether different way, be- 
eause they are not especially anxious to see land 
yalues go up until they have made their pur- 
chases. 

There are many things influencing the price 

of Iowa farm land, but the two things most im- 
portant of all are corn and hog prices. Since 
1910, we have noticed the tendency for ordi- 
nary Iowa farm land to sell, per acre, for the 
value of about 1,400 pounds of hogs in the 
winter time at Chicago, In recent years, hogs 
at Chicago, in January, have been averaging 
around $10 a hundred, and Iowa farm land has 
been averaging about $140 an acre. Another 
way of putting it is to say that Iowa farm land, 
on the average, is worth the value of about 200 
bushels of corn in the erib, one year with an- 
other. In recent years, with ordinary crops, 
corn has seemed to be worth about 70 cents a 
bushel, which would apparently justify a value 
of around $140 an acre. 

This ordinary Iowa farm land we are talking 
about has on it about $35 worth of improve- 
ments per acre. One year with another, about 
one-third of the land is put into corn, and the 
yield per acre is around forty bushels. Twenty 
per cent of the land is so rough that it can not 
be plowed. This typical Iowa farm land, one 
year with another, produces a gross return of 
about $21 per aere, and rents for about $7.80 
per acre. Taxes average about $1.50 per acre. 

Those people who are sincerely desirous of 
seeing farm land values go higher should re- 
member that in the long run, land values de- 
pend more than anything else on the trend of 
corn and hog prices. At a given place, for six 
months or even a year, land values may be seri- 
ously out of line because of a bad psychological 
situation. 

Those people who try to advance land values 
belong in much the same class as the man who 
tries to warm his house by holding a match un- 
der the thermometer. The proper way to heat 
a whole house is to build a fire in either the 
stove or furnace, and the sound way to advance 
land values is to inerease productivity of the 
land. The two outstanding ways of increasing 
the productivity of Iowa farm land are thru 
improving the soil fertility by means of lime- 
stone, elover and manure, and, second, by 
means of advancing the price of farm products, 
especially corn and hogs. The great changing 
variable is the price of corn and hogs, and we 
therefore advise those people who are most in- 
terested in the long-time trend of land values 
to make an especial study of the long-time trend 
of corn and hog values, remembering that the 
average acre of Iowa farm land tends to be 
equal to the value of 200 bushels of December 
corn on the farm, or 1,400 pounds of January 
hogs at Chicago. 





LIVESTOCK FREIGHTS 


|" LOOKS as if livestock freights were going 

to be increased very materially in Iowa. The 
present rate from the Missouri river to Chicago 
is 36 cents a hundred on cattle and 42.5 cents 
on hogs. Examiners for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have recommended that the 
cattle rate be increased by 6 cents, which would 
mean a new rate of 42 cents. A 6-cent increase 


is also recommended for hogs, which would 


IOWA FARM LAND VALUES r( 


mean a new rate of 48.5 cents. At Des Moines, 
the increase would not be quite as bad, but 
would mean 40.5 cents on hogs instead of the 
present rate of 36 cents, and 35 cents on cattle 
instead of the present rate of 33.5 cents. The 
increases, if put into effect, would cost Iowa 
farmers over a million dollars a year. So far 
as we know, the only Iowa people who are now 
hard at work on this problem of staving off 
this serious loss to Iowa farmers are Knute 
Espe, of the Iowa Cooperative Shippers, and 
Walter Condran, of the state commerce counsel 
office. It seems a pity that some of our other 
farm organizations should not get actively into 
this fight. Unfortunately, they seem to be un- 
able to do so beeause of lack of funds. 








Odds and Ends 








READER in extreme northwestern Mis- 

souri, just over the line from southwest- 
ern Iowa, writes very enthusiastically about 
Fulghum oats, claiming that it weighs out 38 
pounds to the bushel, that it yields about 10 
bushels more per acre than ordinary oats, and 
that it has a very sturdy, short, stiff straw. It 
happens that I saw L. C. Burnett, the famous 
oats man at Ames, the afternoon this letter 
came in. ‘‘How does Fulghum yield for you 
at Ames?’’ I asked. In reply, he said that it 
was among the top ten, but that he thought 
there were five or six varieties which ordinarily 
beat it in yields. 

It seems that Fulghum is a red oat which 
came originally from around the Mediterranean 
in either southern Europe or northern Africa. 
In the south, such varieties have long been 
grown under some such name as Red Rust 
Proof. The Fulghum is better than most of 
the red oats because it is not so bristly and 
heavily awned. Burnett says that the best 
strain of Fulghum is the Kanota, which has 
been selected by the Kansas station. In south- 
western Iowa, the Kanota should undoubtedly 
give very good results, but in northern Iowa, 
Burnett believes that Iogren, Iogold, Iowar, 
Gopher and Iowa 105 will all beat it in yield. 
The oat variety which Burnett is watching with 
the most interest right now is a white oat which 
he discovered in his oat nursery a number of 
years ago, because of its resistance to rust. This 
white, rustless sort has outyielded all of the 
sorts which the college has introduced so far. 
Without much question, it will be distributed 
in the late winter of 1930 to those farmers 
who are interested. 

The farmers of Iowa will be interested in 
knowing that the college at Ames has started 
some barley experiments. I am hoping to go 
over the barley plot at the Iowa station some 
time late in June, and will tell about it in the 
paper if I discover anything of particular in- 
terest. It seems that there are several barley 
diseases which will begin to interest us as we 
grow barley more extensively. 


T AM anxious that readers of Wallaces’ Farm- 

er, who make any pretense of studying cur- 
rent events, should read carefully the editorial 
on page 4, dealing with the O’Fallon case. This 
decision may not cause any advance in freight 
rates during the next year, but it is bound to 
do so eventually. To stimulate some congres- 
sional thinking on this matter, I believe it will 
be worth while for readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
to write their congressmen, asking them what 
they intend to do as a result of the O’Fallon 
decision. As to what is the best thing to do, I 
do not know, but it is time for some of our legal- 
ly minded congressmen, who have had some 
training in economics, to realize that both the 
farmers and the consuming public in the United 
States have now been delivered completely into 
the hands of the railroads. If freight rates do 





not tend sharply upward during the next five 
years, it will be because the railroads are either 
feeling very generous or exceedingly discreet. 


A MASTER FARMER, Lenus Hagglund, of 

Page county, Iowa, has a son in Califor- 
nia, who is in the chicken business. Young 
Hagglund has been crossing Australorps with 
White Leghorns, and he was therefore much 
interested in my comment on the cross-breeding 
of chickens, in the May 10 issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. He says that the cross-bred chicks 
not only hatch better, but that the mortality 
is much less. At two weeks of age, he found 
that only 1 per cent of the cross-breds died, 
where 15 per cent of the purebred Australorps 
had gone under. Moreover, the cross-breds 
were considerably heavier. 


INCE receiving this letter from young Hagg- 

lund, I have had the pleasure of examining 
eighty-seven chicks which had an Australorp 
rooster for a sire and hens of several different 
breeds for mothers. Eighty per cent of the 
chicks out of Leghorn mothers had black spots 
on them, and so I am convinced that it is im- 
practical to tell the sex of this cross at birth 
by the color. Moreover, all of the Leghorn 
crosses had yellow legs. In the case of the 
White Plymouth Roek cross, however, all of the 
chicks came black, like ordinary Barred Roek 
chicks, and their legs, in every case, were black. 
The Columbian Wyandottes, as crossed with 
the Australorps, gave one-half black chicks with 
black legs, which I am quite sure are pullets, 
and one-half gray chicks with yellowish-gray 
legs, which I am expecting to prove to be eock- 
erels, The most interesting chicks were out of 
hens which were one-half Leghorn and one-half 
Rhode Island Red. A few of these were black 
with black legs, a few were white with black 
spots, just like the cross of the Australorps 
on the Leghorns and quite a number were like 
Rhode Island Red chicks with yellow legs. How- 
ever, there were two or three with brown strips 
down their backs, like Brown Leghorn chicks. 
I am sorry that the White Leghorn-Australorp 
cross did not work out to give an easy way of 
telling the sex of the chicks at birth. Appar- 
ently, there is no breed with which the White 
Leghorn can be used to make this possible. No 
matter how the White Leghorn is used in cross- 
es, it seems that the great majority of the chicks 
are white or nearly white. All of the other 
white breeds of chickens seem to be different 
in this respect. 

We have found that the eross of the Austral- 
orp rooster of Leghorn hens seems to be con- 
siderably more fertile and hatchable than the 
cross of Leghorn roosters on White Plymouth 
Rock hens. From this standpoint, there is ap- 
parently some advantage in having the roosters 
larger than the hens. On the other hand, it is 
said that there is a slight tendency for early 
maturity to follow the sire, which would mean 
that from the standpoint of early winter lay- 
ing, it would be well to have the Leghorn on the 
male side rather than the female side. 

Our cross-bred Leghorn-White Rock chicks 
weighed 22 per cent more than the purebred 
Leghorns at six weeks of age. We did not 
have any purebred White Rocks with which to 
make comparisons, but we have reason to be- 
lieve that the crossbreds are at least 15 per cent 
heavier than purebred White Rocks under the 
same conditions. This advantage will doubtless 
disappear after three months of age. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





In the Scriptures we learn not only of the deal- 
ings of God with His people thru the ages, but we 
learn the way of salvation, thru Christ, “God, hav- 
ing of old time spoken unto the fathers in the 
prophets by divers portions and in diverse manners, 
hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in his 
Son.”—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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How Siam Helps Its Farmers to Cooperate 


Peasants Use Joint Credit to Buy Land and Farm Equipment 


good government in the absolute monarchy 

of Siam, as a result of my interview with 
his majesty the prince, that I made it a point 
to look into other phases of the life and times 
of that progressive little kingdom in southern 
Asia. The prince had proved to me, in confer- 
ence, that Siam’s government was good. I want- 
ed to find out about some of the things it was 
doing. 
t had seemed to us, as Jim and I floated 
down one of Siam’s rivers for 150 miles thru 
her agricultural country, that the farmers did 
not seem to be as prosperous and independent 
and progressive as they should, and we won- 
dered why. What was being done about it? 

One of the departments under the direction 

ef my prince, the minister of commerce and 
communications, is the Department of Coopera- 
tive Societies. He explained what this depart- 
ment is doing for the farmer. Strange, I 
thought, that a socialistically-flavored medium 
of this kind should prevail in an absolute mon- 
archy, and be boasted of by the royal minister 
himself. Here was the most powerful of all 
Siam’s princes, enthusiastically supporting a 
cooperative movement that is of great national 
bnportance, 


Before the prince could explain the system, 


| HAD been so impressed by the evidence of 


By Francis A. Flood 


lenders, and as a result they are not only losing 
proprietorship of their lands but all initiative 
and desire to improve their conditions. 

The reason why this borrowing of money af- 
fords no prospect of advancement is that the 
money lender usually lends on poor security 
and therefore has to charge a high rate of in- 
terest, a rate so high that it is distinetly to the 
advantage of the lender that the principal it- 
self be never paid, It is into a capital serfdom 
of this kind that the Siamese farmers have 
drifted. 

The government recognized the necessity of 
finding, as a remedy for this state of things, 
a means by which the peasant cultivators could 
provide a security good enough to commend 
itself to an organized eredit institution, and 
determined to introduce the cooperative credit 
movement, a system which, in addition to being 
a remedy for material ills, possesses an almost 
incalculable moral and educational element. 

In brief, the principle underlying the move- 
ment is for an isolated community of people to 
combine into a society and to bring to that 
union a mutual responsibility which serves as 
a basis for security and which widens their 
range of credit to an extent which, individually, 


to the nearest money lender to borrow money 
for his wants at an extortionate rate of interest, 
the group of individuals is in a position to bar. 
gain with an outside agency as to the terms and 
rates of interest on which it wishes to borrow 
money. 

It was explained to me that, as all the mem. 
bers of a society are to be responsible jointly 
and severally for one another, they must he 
very careful of the individuals whom they ad. 
mit to be members of their society. The rules 
are that they must all live in the same village; 
they must all know one another well; they must 
be persons of good reputation and not easily 
civen to quarreling, and some of them must be 
able to read and write, for the purpose of act- 
ing on the committee and keeping the society’s 
accounts. 

In order to finance the movement, an ar- 
rangement was made with the Siam Commercial 
Bank, by which it advanced about $150,000, the 
limit sanctioned by the Ministry of Finance, 
This money was then available to be borrowed 
by qualifying cooperative societies. The inspee- 
iors, who check up on the borrowing societies 


from time to time during the year, try to im-| 


press on the individual members that the money 
they are using is not ‘‘government money,” 
but that it is their very own, and they try to 

instill in them the habit of thrift and 





he first had to acquaint me with the 
need for it, and this called for a de- 
seription of the present financial 
condition of the Siamese farmer, the 
rice grower, 

Exports a Million Tons Yearly 

Until recent years, Siam, great rice 
evowing country that it is, produced 
only barely enough for the use of its 
own people. Now the little. kingdom 
exports a million tons a year, and 
rice is the most important of all its 
resources, Rice production is now 
on a commercial basis. All of this 
change has of course affected the in- 
dividual rice grower, the farmer him- 
self, 

The peasant has no eapital of his 
own to meet these changing eondi- 








self-help and a spirit of hopefulness 
that could not be had under the pri- 
vate money lender. 


How the Society Is Formed 


The membership of a society is lim- 
ited to a maximum of fifty and a 
minimum of ten members. When the 
society is organized, each member is 
required to list his assets and liabili- 
ties and to state the amount of the 
loan for which he wishes to apply to 
the society. In deciding upon the 
amount of each individual loan, the 
society is guided by the needs of the 
member in question and by the in- 
come likely to be earned by him as a 
result of the loan made. The personal 
character of the member is implied 








tions and the demand for more pro- 
duction, and there is no organized 
credit institution to which he ean 
turn. There is, instead, the private money 
lender, who appears at first in the guise of a 
friend, and who offers him the neeessary mon- 
ey, but on terms whieh, in the long run, leave 
him practically no margin of. profit—terms 
which ultimately involve the peasant more and 
more deeply in debt. The rice growers are, as 
a class, heavily in debt to these private money 


Poling a 


river boat upstream in Siam, after carrying rice down to Bangkok. 


members of that union ean not approach. <Aet- 
ing thus in a collective manner, this union or 
society of villagers can then apply to an outside 
agency, such as a bank, and obtain money at a 
moderate rate of interest, for the purpose of 
paying their old debts, buying land, or pur- 
chasing agricultural implements. 

Thus, instead of each individual having to go 


by his admission as a member of the 
society. 

When the society has decided upon 
the amount of each individual loan, it applies 
to the bank for a loan large enough to cover all 
the individual requests, and this is sanctioned 
or not, according to the amount of land held 
by the society’s members. It never exceeds 50 
per cent of a conservative land valuation. 

The money is borrowed by the society from 
the bank at 6 per cent (Concluded on page 10) 


How Congress Builds a Farm Tariff Bill 


No Effective Increases to Be Allowed Farmers Shown by Black Strap Fight 


ASHING TON, D. C.—Blaekstrap mo- 
V V lasses has gummed up a number of 

congressmen's feet, but it’s the corn 
farmer that’s ‘‘stuck.”’ 

Here's why: 

To begin at the beginning, eorn belt eon- 
gressmen, aided by the farm organizations and 
farm press, have been trying during the pres- 
ent tariff ‘‘bustment’’ to get a duty on blaek- 
produced principally in Cuba and im- 
ported to eastern ports where it is distilled to 
make industrial aleohol, so that corn would be 
used for this purpose. A potential market for 


strap, 


40,000,000 bushels of eorn exists in the field of 
industrial aleohol produetion, according to the 
farm proponents. ; 

When the ways and means committee first 
reported its tariff bill to the house, a duty of 2 
eents a gallon was provided for blackstrap used 
for alcohol produetion, which was regarded by 


farm leaders as insufficient to eause the diver- 
sion of corn into this field, 

When the committee heard belligerent con- 
gressmen from the middle west in an effort to 
placate the Republican membership of the 
house so as to insure a majority in favor of the 
bill, several members, led by Diekinson of Iowa 
and Hull of Illinois, tried to get the committee 
to amend their bill. But on the contrary, the 
committee reversed its original position, and 
when its ninety-one amendments were offered, 
one of them called for a change in the black- 
strap duty of 2 cents back to one-sixth of a cent 
a gallon, as is provided in the Fordney-McCum- 
ber law. 


Gag Rule Prevents Amendments 


Under the special gag rule that was adopted 
in the house, only those paragraphs of the tar- 
iff bill which were sought to be amended by the 


Ways and means committee itself were open to 
aniendments from the floor. That meant no 
amendments could be offered to change any- 
thing the committee had included in its bill, ex- 
cepting those paragraphs or articles on which 
the committee offered amendments. 

William E. Hull, congressmen from Peoria, 
ll., offered an amendment providing for an 
8-cent duty on blackstrap. That which is used 
in cattle feed was to remain dutiable at the old 
rate, namely, one-sixth of a cent a gallon. 

Speaking in favor of the amendment, C. Wil- 
liam Ramiseyer, of Bloomfield, Iowa, a member 
of the ways and means committee, declared 
that the committee found blackstrap its most 
perplexing article. He said committeemen fre- 
quently changed their minds during its consid- 
eration ; at One-time they moved forward; an- 
other time backward; another time sideways. 
Therefore, he declared, the so-called expert 
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hudgzment of the committee meant little or noth- 
ne. He doubted if the alleged threat of alco- 
ho! by synthetic processes would ever eventuate. 

‘Will you vote to aid the corn growers?”’ he 
esked, ‘‘or will you vote to aid the distillers? 
By putting an 8-cent duty on blackstrap, you 
seate a potential market for 40,000,000 bush- 
Js of corn a year, and you can go a long way 
oward making good on the platform pledzes 
of both parties. ”’ 

Allen T. Treadway, staunch industrialist- 
conservative, of Massachusetts, declared the 
talk of forcing the substitution of corn for 
plackstrap was ‘‘as fallacious as substituting 
apples for bananas.’’ He continued that it was 
not a legitimate function of the tariff to tear 
Jown one industry to give aid to another. The 
possibility of increasing the price of alcohol to 
eonsumers, which is used in hundreds of prod- 
ucts, Was another of his arguments against ex- 
ten ling this help to corn farmers. 

L. J. Dickinson emphasized that the question 
was whether the house would vote in favor of 


the best stand of alfalfa for several years 
the more important? That is the real ques- 
tion involved in regard to eutting our alfalfa 
early or late in the bloom period—two cut- 
tings a season, or three. 

Tests at the Ohio, Wisconsin, Nebraska and 
Kansas experiment stations, as well as the ex- 
perience of numerous farmers in the corn belt, 
prove that cutting in the early bloom stage pro- 
duces hay which is high in protein and per- 


ia GETTING the best quality hay or keeping 
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centage of leaves. For Iowa, this means that 
three crops ean be taken off during the average 
year and yet allow enough fall growth to have 
good winter protection. ; 
Cutting in the early bloom stage will give 
hay containing 18 or 19 per cent protein and 
over 40 per cent leaves, unless storms or im- 
proper methods of curing or handling bring 
about the loss of many leaves. It is for this higk 
protein content and leaf percentage that most 
of us grow alfalfa, Lots of protein and leaves 
are What makes it so good for cattle, 


three or four distilleries or in favor of the 
farmers. He asserted that the scare-talk of an 
increased price for alcohol was based on 95-cent 
eorn. ‘‘I would like to make a contract to de- 
liver several million bushels of corn at 95 
cents,’’ he deelared. 

That the 8-cent increase was 4,800 per cent 
greater than the present duty was flung into 
the argument by Isaac Bacharach, of New Jer- 
sey, in whose state much df the distilling takes 
place. 

Amendment Won—Then Lost! 


Then came the vote on the Hull amendment. 
On a standing vote, the result was 121 yeas, 
124 noes. Close! Then the members were lined 
up and counted. The result was 132 yeas, 130 
noes, 

A good old farmer yell went up. The amend- 
ment had earried. Blackstrap was in the bill 
at 8 cents. Middle western congressmen and 
other supporters were jubilant. Blackstrap 
had slipped thru! 


variety, a stand of alfalfa can be maintained 
almost indefinitely under our conditions by this 
method. If our farm soil and crop conditions 
are such that a patch or field of alfalfa is a 
thing to be maintained as long as possible—cut 
it twice. But if we aren’t afraid to lime another 
field and buy some alfalfa seed every three or 
four years, cutting it three times is a sound, 
profitable plan. 

Experimentalists are learning some interest- 
ing things about winter killing. Lack of root 
reserves of stored-up plant food is more impor- 
tant than some growth left above ground, they 
have proved. The Ohio station found that al- 
falfa cut four times went into the winter with 
650 less pounds per acre of dry matter stored in 
the roots than that eut three times. They found 
that September and early October was a period 
of accumulation of plant food in the roots, pro- 
vided there is a good top growth. No aceumula- 
tion can take place without this top growth. 

What about watching the “‘shoots’’ as a sign 


But their enthusiasm was short-lived. Chair- 
man Hawley then called for a vote on his com- 
mittee amendment, which was to strike out the 
originally-reported 2-cent duty. 

On another vote by tellers, the result was 
136 yeas, 116 noes. Blackstrap had slipped 
out again! For the committee amendment had 
the same effect on the 8-cent duty as on the 
2-cent duty ; it simply cut down the rate to one- 
sixth of a cent a gallon. 

What happened? Ramseyer said the Demo- 


erats who helped put the 8-cent duty in had 
failed to vote on the second question. He de- 
clared they were not desirous of improving the 


bill. 
A friend of the blackstrap interests said t! 
proponents of the 8-cent duty were so jubilant 
at their unexpected victory that they went off 
to exuberate. But perhaps the real reason is 
that administration leaders quickly brought ex- 
treme pressure to bear, after they had seen 
what happened, and succeeded in changing 


the 
vote. It had been (Concluded on page 11) 


Altalfa, Cut at Noon in Early June 


Time of Cutting and Method of Curing Largely Determine Hay Quality 


Tests conducted at Ames indicate that from 
10 a. m. to 2 p. m., on a clear day, is the best 
time to mow alfalfa. Not only is the dew off, 
but there is actually less moisture in the stems 
and leaves at this time. The experimental work 
indicates as much as 4 per cent variation in 
water in alfalfa plants between early morning 
and noon. 

Under corn belt conditions, growing alfalfa 
should mean using a side-delivery rake. We 
simply can not afford to handle a heavy growth 
of alfalfa without it. Given a side-delivery rake, 
putting the hay in the right size windrows, is 
next. Windrows should be of medium size, 
first, to make curing rapid and uniform: see- 
ond, to make turning and drying easy if rain 
comes on the windrowed hay, and, third, to 
make the work of the hay loader and the man in 
front of it easier. Making a double windrow 
with a side-delivery for a light second or thir 
cutting may be practical, but a single windrow 
and perhaps hardly a full swath if the cutting 

is extra heavy, should be 


~ 
the first 





sheep, pigs and chickens. Of course, 
cutting and curing the first crop, 
just as soon as the bloom appears, 
isn't easy with the press of corn 
plowing, the all-too-frequent . rains 
and the high percentage of water in 
the tops at this stage. It’s easier to 
wait two or three weeks, but the pro- 
tein content will go down 3 or 4 per 
cent and the leaves around 10 per 
cent in that time. For feed for dairy 
cows, young cattle and sheep, the 
value of the hay will be reduced at 
least one-third. For pigs and poul- 
try, it is worth only one-half or one- 
third as mueh as early cut hay. Of 
course, for horses, or big steers on 
grain, or dry cows, the coarse, woody, 
low protein leaf content does rather 





crop rule. 

When to rake the hay is still de- 
bated. Advocates of immediate rak- 
ing after cutting are common and 
are adding to their number each year. 
On the other hand, many allow eom- 
plete curing to oceur in the swath. 
The bulk rake the alfalfa somewhere 
between the two extremes. 

There is no question but what com- 
plete curing in the windrow gives 
the best hay and saves practically all 
the leaves and small! stems. It is ideal 
if the weather continues favorable. 

Tests at several mid-west experi- 
ment stations indicate that to half 
cure in the swath will save from 
four to six hours of curing time 
over that required when immediate 
raking is the practice. 








well as a roughage. 

The earlier cut, the better the hay 
is in protein, leaves and palatability. Then why 
not cut it four times under Iowa conditions? 
Tests made thruout the corn belt indicate very 
clearly that, with the length of our grow- 
ing season, four cuttings doesn’t pay. You get a 
little more hay and protein the first year, but 
less the following one. More than one Iowa 
farmer has found that when he eut the fourth 
crop, of perhaps a half ton per acre, in October, 
on part of his alfalfa field, that his first crop 
the next year would be short more than a half 
ton per aere, as compared to the part with the 
fall growth left on, even if there was no injury 
to the stand. om = 

On the basis of the value of the hay, there is 
eally no argument about cutting alfalfa at 
least three times. But from the point of view of 
naintaining a stand, the two-cuttings program, 
‘hich allows the alfalfa plants to pass the full- 
loom stage, is ideal.” Given a winter-hardy 


of ‘fitness for cutting alfalfa? ‘‘Little value,” 
the experimenters say. Bloom is a much better 
indication. When you note that the deep green 
of the alfalfa field has been replaced by a yel- 
lowish-green tint, it is time to use the mower 
and side-delivery rake and hay loader, if you 
want to get the most from your alfalfa. 
Cutting alfalfa at the right stage of growth 
is half the problem; the other half is to get it 
cured with little loss of leaves, color or pala- 
tability. Heavy rains or long continued rainy 
and cloudy weather can almost wreck ideal hay- 
making methods. But proper methods can save 
something out of the wreck, even if it rains fora 
week when the hay is in the swath or windrow. 
Of course, we can’t cure hay without sun- 
shine, and a heavy crop of alfalfa without a 
considerable amount of it. We can’t regulate 


the amount of sunshine we get. Our problem is 
to make full use of what comes our way in June. 


This method does not give as high 
a grade of hay, there being some loss both thru 
shattering and the loss of color and taste. But 
with the uncertain weather that June usually 
gives us, it appears to be the best method. 
Immediate raking of second and third cut- 
tings is a sound practice. Leaving the hay 
to eure completely in the swath is never jus- 
tified. 

If rains do come while the hay is in the 
windrow, turning exactly the other side up, by 
means of the side-delivery, when the top has 
dried, is the best and easiest means of handling. 

While not definitely proved, the best cheeks 
indicate that the use of salt on green hay re- 
duces the heating and improves the color and 
the taste of the eured hay. They also indicate 
that moisture on the outside, dew, rain or econ- 
densation, is more dangerous than moisture 
in the stem of the plant, as a cause of over- 
heating and fires. 
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When You Subtract the Dollars, What’s Left? 


(Continued from Page 3) 


apple is, to a degree, a creator, and if 
he is sensitive and receptive he will 
experience the pleasure that is in- 
herent in the work. After all, this 
may be the truest form of creation 
known to man, this skill with earth 
and seed, and perhaps it is one reason 
why the ancient Greeks reverently 
named agriculture “the mother of the 
arts.” 

If the farmers’ work is varied and 
free from monotony, his life is still 
more so. It is difficult to think of any- 
one whose life is more crowded with 
drama. Not. the drama of the stage, 
surely, in this wilderness of melodra- 
matic movie houses, but drama of the 
most elemental kind. I mean the con- 
flict of man with natural forces.’ In 
ancient civilizations people respected 
and revered the forces of nature to a 
high degree. An examination of their 
legends and plays ’can not fail to es- 
tablish the fact. Particularly they 
personified and attributed godlike 
manners to four elements—fire, water, 
earth and air. These were the prime 
movers of human destiny. They were 
kind and gentle or cruel and violent 
according to mood. They lifted people 
to happiness or scourged them with 
sorrow. Success and failure lay in 
their hands. Théy were all powerful. 

Sven farmers don’t believe in nat- 
ural gods apy more. They call them 
the weather. But from the time the 
first seed is sowed in the spring until 
the last harvest is made in the fall, 
farmers live under a tension that re- 
laxes and tightens with the mood of 
the weather. (In the winter, when 
life in the fields is reduced to a myste- 
rious process under the ground and 
farmhouse and barn show the only 
signs of activity, the tension dies away 
until only the whoop of a blizzard or 
the ominous stillness of a cold night 
can stir it again.) On a farm, human 
endeavor is by no means the sole agent 
of full barns and bins. It is impor- 
tant, and yet with a poor growing sea- 
son even the best of farmers will fail 
with his crops. There is a curious and 
intricate interplay between what the 
weather does and the farmer’s actions 
that goes on all the year long. The 
power of the gods continues. 


The Drama of Farm Life 


Farmers live an unending series of 
dramatic moments. The sequence of 
events may build up slowly with the 
change of season, or resolve a sudden 
climax with a change of the wind; rust 
settling on grain may have a solemn 
and far reaching effect, and the help- 
lessness of little chickens threatened 
by rain contains the elements of a cri- 
sis. Sometimes the drama concludes 
with a violent and blasting disaster. 
An example of this has stayed in my 
mind with unusual persistence. Last 
summer I saw my first covered wagon 
in actual use. It was pulled by two old 
and miserable horses and its occu- 
pants, a man and woman, stopped at 
our place to ask their way. They sat 
on a board at the front end of the wag- 
on and behind them was piled their 
store of wealth, a pile of ragged bed- 
ding and a few dull pots and pans. It 
occurred to me that if this was the 
true style of pioneers, history books 
have tied the lives of our forefathers 
in pink ribbon and laid over them the 
gilt paint of romance. When I learned 
that these people had traveled eighty 
miles and expected to drive on for 100 
more, I was curious. 

“Hailed out,” the man answered la- 
conically. “We’re going back where 
we come from. Everything we had 
was in this year’s crop and it’s wiped 
out.” The expression on the woman’s 
face was very sad. 

Again, the course of events may 


have a less spectacular drive and con- 
clude more happily as, when a long, 
soaking rain ends a July drouth and 
rolls an inexpressible wave of relief 
over an irritated and despairing coun- 





people. 


opment. 


James Hearst. 





SUNSETS DON’T PAY THE MORTGAGE 


All of these qualities are innate in farm life and possible for farm 
But. for the realization and appreciation of them one thing is nec- 
essary, viz., a high standard of living. 
For the attainment of a high standard of living largely depends upon it 
and also the leisure’ and time necessary for investigation and self-devel- 
When the effort to obtain a respectable living becomes so hard 
that. the labor swailows the people, farmers are apt to become dull-witted 
and ignorant and without possibility. Let no one lose sight of this. 


We come back to money again. 








try. 
per officers, where editors can again 
indulge their uncanny ability to esti- 
mate the value of rain to farmers in 
millions of dollars. In a way, theirs 
is a sort of by-product of the farmers’ 
drama. 

From the planting of a kernel of 
corn to the felling of a tree the con- 
flict with nature goes on. It may 
result in tragedy and suffering, or it 
may be quiet with happiness, or even 
brdadly comic. It is very exciting. 

A more obvious quality of farm life 
is the natural beauty which surrounds 
it. Here is a subject to be handled 
with delicacy and tact by a farmer. It 
has been often overworked by people 
of words. Poets, ministers, editors, 


‘ orators, politicians, in fact any class 


of people desiring expression and not 
farmers have been very free with it. 
Too often they have used it to impose 


Hope is revived even in newspa- 


an evening last November—that 


montn of everlasting rain and soft 
fields—when we were driving full 


speed trying to get the corn husked. 
It was nearly dark and we were on our 
last load. All day thick, low clouds 
had crowded the sky and towards eve- 
ning the air held that soft breathless- 
ness that hovers over the fields just. 
before a snow. The sun had set and 
a dark, impenetrable fog was closing 
in. Suddenly a great glory of light 
flared in the west, a reflection from 
the sun that blossomed gand flamed 
across the cloud surface in a rich and 
beautiful pattern. We stopped, and 
the tractor and husker and wagon 
stopped, while we stared in apprecia- 
tion. Nearest us in the sky the 
clouds were stained a deep blood red, 
which brightened by degrees until at 
the edge of the horizon it burned 
pure gold. By some curious formation 




















Cultivating corn in a hurry! 


of Iowa State College. 





SPEEDING UP CULTIVATION 


hoes are shown being pulled by one general purpose tractor, was taken 
in 1928 on the farm operated by the agricultural engineering department 


This picture, in which three rotary 








on the farmer, for insincere reasons 
of their own, by trying to prove to him 
what a bright and shining virtue his 
natural environment. is. This is a pe- 
culiar endeavor. I have never heard 
of a farmer reading poetry to a poet, 
or the Bible to a minister, or the con- 
stitution to a politician to convince 
him of the beauty therein and justify 
his occupation. Fortunately, there ex- 
ists a large body of genuine literature 
on natural beauty by poets, ministers, 
editors and politicians to offset the 
patronizifig ways of their less worthy 
brethren. 

Farmers are not necessarily unap- 
preciative of their surroundings. No 
infectious plague against beauty has 
run among them, casing each heart 
in a hard shell. They may be inartic- 
ulate about it for it is not their busi- 
ness to deal in words. An abundance 
of natural scenes and pictures presses 
about them continually yet they are 
not apt to forget this pleasure even 
when work is most urgent. 

I remember very well the sunset on 


of the clouds the pattern seemed to 
fold and spread with a slow, majestic 
movement, and dark lines of the 
clouds woven in with the color gave 
the scene the appearance of a mag: 
nificent and cosmic tapestry. There 
was no sharp brilliance, only the 
steady, even play of splendor. 

While we watched, three prairie 
chickens cut. suddenly across the sky, 
silent as a feather falling and. arrow- 
sure. For an instant they flattened 
themselves, black and distinct, against 
the light and their appearance was so 
startling that for a moment after they 
were gone our eyes still held the im- 
age. All around us was a vast still- 
ness. The corn field gave off a pale, 
spectral light, each stalk gleaming 
and motionless. Then the sky began 
to fade; from an invisible pasture a 
man called his cows; and we went on. 
It was only an accidental combination 
of natural events, and yet until supper 
time I was oppressed with a feeling of 
solemnity as tho there was somehow 
something portentous about it. 


‘ 


Doubtless such experiences are com, 
mon among farmers. 

There is another item to be listeg 
that is by no means unimportant, It 
is, freedom from social restrictions 
Here in the country where the popula, 
tion is scattered and little social frig 
tion develops, neighborly acts, word ot 
mouth contracts, and social order ape 
as common as sunlight. There is smajj 
need for continuous enactment ang 
strict enforcement of laws. This li} 
erty is invaluable for men and womey 
of independent thought and _ ways, 
And for a government dependent og 
people of sturdy individual spirit ang 
courage this liberty is also invaluable, 

Farming should be a most healthfy 
occupation. This aspect of it must 
not be underestimated. There is no 
reason why good food, good diet, ang 
plenty of fresh air and sunshine should 
not be more easily obtained on the 
farm than anywhere else. These are 
the things that contribute to good 
health and on most farms they are 
abundant. What a_ splendid place, 
then, the farm is for children. 


Strength From the Soil 


There is another quality of farm life 
that is difficult to explain. I am not 
sure it would not run into metaphysics 
at the first chance and I shall not at. 
tempt it. But what is at the root of 
an almost universal urge and desire to 
work with the earth? Does strength 
pass thru contact with the ground and 
satisfy some instinctive necessity? | 
don’t know, but the desire for this con 
tact is a common characteristic. Near 
and far and all around when spring 
comes the urge is made manifest by 
gardens, gardens ranging in size from 
the generous patch of ground used by 
the farmer to a flower pot in an apart: 
ment house window. Don’t misunder- 
stand me, a garden is a highly prac. 
tical project, but. I know that many 
would never come into existence if 
practicability was their sole justifica- 
tion. People hold tightly to the earth 
and only the sensational life of sophis- 
tication will cause the instinct to atro 
phy. There must be some fundamental 
satisfaction to be derived from it. 

All of these qualities are innate in 
farm life and possible for farm people. 
3ut for the realization and apprecia- 
tion of them one thing is necessary, 
viz., a high standard of living. We 
come back to money again. For the 
attainment of a high standard of living 
largely depends upon it and also the 
leisure and time necessary for investi 
gation and self-development. When 
the effort to obtain a respectable liv- 
ing becomes so hard that the labor 
swallows the people, farmers are apt 
to become dull-witted and ignorant 
and without possibility. Let no one 
lose sight of this. 

In explanation: Whenever I have 
used the word farmer I mean for it 
to cover all persons in a farm house 
hold and especially the farm family. 

The potentialities of rural life are 
not yet exhausted. Nothing has been 
said concerning the culture and char 
acter produced by agrarian life and 
living. But enough has been said to 
give it distinction. Where has the it 
vestigation led? What, if any, conclt- 
sion does it develop? These questions 
are general, I know, and not quickly 
answered. Perhaps there are no defi 
nite answers except the suggestions 
arising from each farmer’s own point 
of view. But it seems to me the infer- 
ence is here that farming has the pow 
er, beyond that of most occupations, to 
develop and enrich the lives of the 
people who follow it. 

Editor’s Note: What do our readers 
think of this point of view? We like it 
Some writers wander on about sunsets 
and forget hard work and taxes. Some 

lige the reverse view. It seems to 

at Mr. Hearst remembers both ‘th 

ses and the liabilfties of farm lif 
What. d@ you think? - 
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hey Look Alike, but— 
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BUT one oil is packed full of 
enduring service---miles of 
quiet sweetrunning on the road 
--- days of surging tractor power 
in the field---a purring motor 
with abundance of power. 


Another oil breaks down. 
You keep putting in more, but 
bearings grind, pistons drag, 
valve stems scratch. You get 
less power from the motor; you 
wear it out because of poor 
lubrication. 


You can’t tell the difference 
between two oils by looking at 
them. Youruba drop between 
finger and thumb. It looks as 


at harvest 
time one 
is good 
sound 
wheat 
and the 
other is 
worthless 
cheat 
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Lubricating Oils Look Alike 


if you could tell something that 
way, but you can’t. An oil 
that looks and feels heavy and 
smooth when it’s cold, may 
turn to a thin watery liquid 
with little lubricating value, 
in the intense heat of the 
cylinders. 


The right way --- the econom- 
ical way, to tell the difference 
is to trust the trade mark on a 
reliable, well advertised oil. 
That trade mark carries the 
backing of honorable men, and 
the word of expert chemists -~- 
men who know. That’s the 
way to be sure of good oil. 
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Raising More Tomatoes 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Having experimented with tomato 


growing with the assistance of the | 


plant physiologists and soil chemists, 
which is certainly allowable, I have 


been able to raise, on experimental | 


plots, Earliana tomatoes at the rate 
of twenty tons in July and ten tons 
in August. 

The Earliana seems to be the best 
bred tomato in the world. It can be 
treated thirty days ahead of planting 
in the field so that it has eight or nine 
inches of roots on the stem, and it is 


put into the field with four to six clus- | 
ters of blossoms, instead of one, ready | 


to open, and if properly fed it will 
grow tomatoes that average one-half 
pound and will ripen them 
weeks from the time of setting. 
The only chance a plant has to get 
anything to eat is thru the leaves. 


There is not one leaf to spare on these | 


plants. To prune them would cost 
perhaps half of the crop. A mature 
tomato ripens in the heat. We are fa- 
miliar with the slow ripening of to- 
matoes during the cold nights of late 
August. Now, July ground is warm 
all night and tomatoes ripen lying on 
the mulch near the ground and under 
the leaves. Raise a tomato a foot 
from the ground and it will be cold. 


Of course, the large yield is due to | 


irrigation. Having the root system to 
absorb the water, we have the benefit 
of the almost vertical sun from May 
20 to July 20. 

When it 
the tomato crop is the third in acre 
value, following sweet potatoes, then 
Irish potatoes, and the plant in doing 
its share gives a product that sells for 
a minimum price of $15 a ton for can- 
ning, and a maximum price of $200 a 
ton for shipping, the same plant, mind 
you, there is a good reason for finding 
the most intensive methods. 

A tomato plant is willing to be inter- 


rupted, it seems, when it has reached | 


the bearing point, and for two weeks, 
having put it in a six-inch box, it will 
be getting ready to put out new buds 
in the place of those it has abandonéd, 
or in other words, it will let sunshine 
be stored in it. This process is repeat- 
ed in order to make the treatment last 
thirty days. Result—in 1919, 100 
plants produced at the rate of forty 
tons to the acre (including seconds) 
and the crop was in by August 15. 
This seems to be a new 


him how to do it. 
is FRANK E. HOARE. 
Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. 





‘A Hopeless Prospect”’ 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


There has not been a time since 1920 | 


when the prospect of farm relief was 
as hopeless as it is now. Hoover is 
worse than Coolidge, and he has got 
all of our one-time friends in congress 
hypnotized and moving at his least sug- 
gestion. All that is proposed now could 
have been had seven years ago, includ- 
ing the proposed debt of $500,000,000; 
but you thought it would do no good. 
Were you wrong? Can a “powerful” 
farm board sell our surplus in Europe 
for more than the world price? Hoover 
condemns one plan as a “subsidy,” and 
they give it up, altho subsidies are 
granted freely to others. He cries 
“price fixing,” and they tremble with 
fear, altho all other prices are fixed 
by law. He says they are “economical- 
ly unsound,” and they hang their 
heads with shame, altho they once did 
defend themselves right manfully. 

Has all our struggle been for noth- 
ing? Must we now acknowledge de- 
feat? 

FRANK FORBES. 
Mitchell County, Iowa. 


in five | 


ever, and planted a | 
the equal of any in the neighborhood | 


is considered that, today, | 





kink in | 
growing, and I rather think the grower | 
put one over on the books that showed | 





Speeding Up Cultivation 


How One Corn Belt Farm Profited by Use of Tractor 


By F. A. LYMAN 


GENERAL purpose tractor with 

cultivating and planting attach- 
ments eliminated three hired men on 
the 1,200 acres farmed by Jerry Keat- 
ing, of Rock county, Illinois. Tho 
Keating’s post office address is in 
Iowa, his land all lies in the “Musca- 
tine bottoms” on the Illinois side of 
the Mississippi river. He owns part 
of the land and rents the rest, 800 acres 
being in crops, and the remainder, 
which is up on the bluffs, being in 
permanent pasture. 

Last year, Keating had 600 acres in 
corn. Tho he is and has been a dealer 
in horses and mules, he decided to try 
a general purpose tractor, and set aside 
170 acres of corn for this purpose, 
using the tractor for fitting the 
ground, planting and cultivating. 

Keating hired Lester Ziegenhorn, a 
young man twenty years old, to run 
the tractor. Ziegenhorn had never be- 
fore planted a hill of corn, and was 
entirely unskilled in the use and op- 
eration of a tractor. He learned to 
operate the outfit very quickly, how- 
crop 
cross: 


for straightness of rows and 


cheek. The ground was plowed with a 


start of 


more than 150 tons of limestone. 
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horn accomplished, at the very least, 
the work of four men, making a sav- 
ing of three hired men and the work 
of at least ten horses.” 

Ziegenhorn covered forty-five to fif- 
ty acres per day when planting, and 
forty to forty-five acres in cultivating. 
The rotary hoe, in Keating’s opinion, 
is a great corn cultivator if used be- 
fore the weeds get too large and when 
operated with the tractor in high gear. 
In addition to killing the weeds, he 
believes that the hoe hastens the 
growth of the corn by aerating and 
warming the ground and breaking up 
the soil crust. 

When I visited the farm, early in 
the spring, Keating had just come 
from helping one of the men start -the 
tractor at disking corn stalks, the 
another full season for this 
versatile source of power. 

Keating is a firm believer in the 
value of sweet clover as a soil builder. 
This spring he sowed fifty bushels of 
sweet clover seed, and has distributed 
The 
spring 
in the 


sweet clover is sown in the 
with the small grain and cut 
fall for hay, then plowed under 

















The tractor cultivator gets over the ground fast. 


two-bottom plow and fitted with tan- 
dem disk and spike-tooth harrow. A 
rotary hoe was used for the first cul- 
tivation, when the corn was just com- 
ing thru the ground. This controlled 
the weeds until the corn was large 
enough to plow at a good rate of speed 
with the tractor and cultivator attach- 
ments. 

After Ziegenhorn had cultivated the 
170 acres twice, Keating decided that 
he could use the tractor to better ad- 
vantage at that particular period by 
using it to cut 200 acres of wheat, so 
he purchased a ten-foot tractor binder, 
operated by a power take-off, and had 
his other men give the corn its third 
cultivation while the wheat was _ be- 
ing cut. 

‘Soon after harvest, Keating started 
the tractor on 200 acres of fall plow- 
ing. The ground was then fitted for 
winter wheat, the drilling being done 
by horses following the tractor, which 
was used to make the seed-bed. 

The tractor was in constant use from 
the first of April until the ground 
froze up in the fall. Keating did not 
keep accurate records of the number 
of hours put in by the tractor, but es- 
timated it to be at least 1,000 hours. 

Asked for his estimate of what the 
tractor had saved in men and horses, 
Keating said: “I figure that Ziegen- 





He started to use sweet clover in his 
rotation scheme three years ago, and 
credits it with doubling the yield of 
corn on a number of fields. Much of 
his corn yielded eighty bushels per 
acre last fall, and the average was 
about sixty bushels. “Sweet clover is 
surely a great soil builder,” he repeat- 
ed. “In addition to increasing the 
crop yields, it makes the ground mel- 
low and easier to work.” 

Oats have been almost entirely re- 
placed on the Keating farm by barley. 
This crop is fed on the farm, being 
ground—using the tractor to run the 


feed grinder—and fed to both cattle 


and hogs. Ear corn is ground for the 


cattle. 


carloads of cattle. He buys most of 
his feeding stock locally, using a motor 
truck to bring the livestock to the 
farm and to take it to market. 





Didn’t Like Speech 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Earl Elijah made a fine speech be- 
fore the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and I have no doubt the 
big boys clapped their hands and said, 
“That’s fine!” And it was a fine 
speech to give before the Ministerial 
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Keating feeds about 1,000 head | 
of hogs each season, and four or five | 





Association or the Y. M. C. A. py 
let’s consider who the men are yw; 
represent the United States Chambg 
of Commerce. They are the big bys; 
ness men of the nation; the boys w, 
make anti-trust laws necessary, ay 
who, at the close of the war, said tj 
American people had to go back 
normalcy. And who went back? 
farmers and the unorganized lab» 
ing men. 

How did the railroad men keep fro 
going back to pre-war wages? Did the 
go before the big boys with prett 
speeches and appeals for justice? Ny 
They said: If you put us back, ng 
one train will run in the whole JU, g 
A.! And they got results. 

And when the farmer can go to they 
and say: You pay us Cost of prodyg 
tion and a living standard in propor 
tion to our investment, or the natig 
will go hungry—then, and not untj 
then, will we get farm relief. Tha 
sounds harsh. And it is harsh. By 
it’s the only. way to get justice fro 
the big boys. The only law they re 
ognize is the law of force. 

V. O. EAKLE, 


Tilinois. 

Remarks: We thought = Elijah’ 
speech was both vigorous and goof 
tempered. What do other reade 


think ?—Editor. 





How Siam Helps Farm 
ers to Cooperate 


(Continued from page 6) 

and is lent out to the individual mem 
bers at 12 per cent. The profit. is used 
to meet any deficit which may arise, 
and to form ultimately the working 
capital of the society when all the 
loans of the society have been paid 
back to the bank. 

Whenever the amount of borrowed 
capital approaches the limit laid down 
by the government the formation of 
new societies has to stop until suffi 
cient capital has been accumulated 
again for the repayment of the loan 
made to older societies. In 1921, after 
sixty societies had been established 
the fund was exhausted. Within the 
last three years, the societies have re 
funded the greater part of their loans 
from the bank. It is mainly owing t 
this that the establishment of eighteem 
new societies, in that period, was pos 
sible. 

The prince explained that, except 
for the great flood of 1917 and the 
drouth of 1919, much more of the loa 
would have been repaid to the bank 
and many more new societies would 
have been formed. He pointed ou 
however, that this very cooperative 
movement was one of the importani 
factors in relieving the distress of the 


| cultivators, particularly of those wht 


had by forming cooperative credit 80 
cieties, enlisted the aid of the move 
ment in time. 

The prince wanted to know what We 
were accomplishing, ourselves, in ow 
republican form of government, in the 


way of farm relief, and then showed 


himself to be up to the minute in hi 
interests by inquiring about the wor 
ings and results of our prohibition la¥. 
No matter in what country we visite 
the people were always inquiring 
about our prohibition experiment. 
told him what I thought about i 
which is as much as anyone could d0 
no matter what his views might be. 
“We haven’t got that. far yet,” th 
prince pointed out. “At present 
are prohibiting the use of opium. Ow 
people have been using opium for § 


| long that it is hard for some people t 


realize that they would be better of 
without it and so they violate our 1a¥ 
which restrict its use. We are tryil 
for temperance the same as you, ai 
we are having the same difficulty 0 
account of those who injure their cow 
try and themselves by evading the 1a 
when they can. If it were not for tha 
class of people we would have 2 
opium in Siam today. But there see 
to be always that class of people @ 
erywhere. They make our progré 
slow but we are progressing just ¢ 
same.” 
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Are Our Brains Starving? 


A Rural Mail Carrier Tells What Literature Farmers Buy 





— 


children’s brains. 


problem. 





IS HE RIGHT? 
This article comes from a rural free delivery man in northern Iowa. 
He sees what farm families on his route receive in the line of reading 
matter and he feels that some farmers are starving their own and their 
Are the folks on his route below average? 
his observations check with yours? 
neighborhoods that have worked out a satisfactory solution of the reading 


How do 
Let’s hear especially from farm 








T SEEMS to me that the intellectual 

needs of the average farm home are 
not fully supplied. I am not exagger- 
ating when I say that a few shelves 
full of well chosen books, a daily pa- 
per, a few periodicals, would, if dili- 
gently perused, result in an education. 
There are publications, both books and 
periodicals, that are worthless and 
worse than worthless. But there is 
sufficient of the uplifting and educa- 
tional kind to fill every need. They 
are reasonable in price, too, so much 
so that they are within the reach of 
every farmer. But for some reason 
these needs are not appreciated by a 
great many residents in the rural com- 
munity. Such, at least, has been my 
observation. 

My life has been spent, almost whol- 
ly, in the country, and in such a way 
that I have had opportunity to observe 
the reading habits of my associates. 
As a clergyman, I have visited hun- 
dreds of homes, the homes of the rent- 
ers and of the landowners. Most of 
these homes were not poverty strick- 
en, many were wealthy. I have seen 
but few well-stocked libraries in all 
of my visits. The best I have seen 
were in a pioneer settlement in South 
Dakota. Ten years before the time of 
my visit the country was an Indian 
reservation. And it can readily be 
imagined that less than ten years is 
not a long time for settlers to acquire 
wealth. Yet here I found my two 
largest and best chosen libraries. 

My observation of libraries tallies 
also with my observation of newspa- 
pers and periodicals. My route in 


northwest Iowa (I am now a rural 
carrier) is a typical rural route. My 
patrons constitute a sturdy and indus- 


I have on my 
Fifty-six fam- 


trious class of farmers. 
route sixty-eight boxes. 


ilies take a daily newspaper. These 
dailies are as good as money can buy, 
and anyone who reads them will not 


find it possible to be an intellectual 
dwarf. Then there are only twelve 
families out of that sixty-eight who 
are without a daily paper. This makes 
a fairly good showing from the stand- 
point of dailies. A still better show- 
ing is made by my patrons in their 
subscriptions for farm _ periodicals. 
They take in the neighborhood of 
eichty farm papers. Now, it goes with- 
out saying that farm papers are abso- 
lutely indispensable to farm life. Many 
of these publications, however, are not 
intended to supply reading matter for 
the whole family, but mainly to help 
solve farm problems. 


What Rural Patrons Get 


Outside of the farm papers I have 
mentioned, about thirty of the low- 
Priced periodicals are taken. They 
range in price from 25 to 50 cents per 
year. The reading matter in these 
Magazines is generally high class, but 
as the price indicates, too limited to 
fill the family needs in an adequate 
way. However, if these thirty families 
who take a low-priced magazine, take 
also one or two farm papers and a 
daily, their needs are fairly well sup- 
Plied. You notice, however, that thir- 
ty-eight of my sixty-eight patrons do 
hot take the small magazines. Of the 
larger magazines, only ten copies are 
taken, 

Now, as I have said, the record on 
my route for farm papers is good, and 
for dailies fairly good. But forty mag- 











lies, is far from good. And if this 
serves as a general indication, as I 
fear it does, I do not believe that the 
children or the parents on rural routes 
are getting enough brain food to keep 
up to date intellectually. Aside from 
this, they are missing some of the 
most enjoyable things of life. 


Well Balanced Reading 


And they could supply that need at 
a most trifling cost. I will give the 
result of an investigation. For in- 
stance, let us list for the average fam- 
ily: One daily, one weekly farm pa- 
per, one magazine for general family 
reading, one local weekly, one young 
folks’ weekly or monthly, one ladies’ 
Magazine, one educational periodical 
following the trend of the reader’s 
mind, and one religious paper. At club 
rates, these could probably be pro- 
cured at $15 or less. Now, if $10 ad- 
ditional, per year, were devoted to 
buying books, a good library would 
result in a very short time. 

Twenty-five dollars is not a large 
sum of money—all will agree on that 
proposition. Of course, the average 
farmer is not a wealthy man. Some- 
times it requires the most rigid econ- 
omy to lay by $25 for the purpose I 
have named. But I believe, even un- 
der such circumstances, a sacrifice 
should be made. At any rate, if every 
farmer would devote such a sum for 
well chosen periodicals and books, the 
American rural community would gain 
in stability and brains. 


Sudan Grass and Soil 
Fertility 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T am expecting to put in sudan 
grass for pasture. A neighbor tells me 
that sudan grass is so hard on the soil 
that the soil will not recover for four 
or five years. Is there anything to 
this?” 

Sudan grass doesn’t seem to have 
nearly such a bad effect on the soil as 
sorghum. In fact, at the Iowa station 
on Webster silt loam they have experi- 
mented for a number of years with 
corn after sudan grass as compared 
with corn after soybeans and corn aft- 
er oats. The corn after sudan grass 
has yielded just as well as the corn 
after either of the other two crops. 
Of course, this may not be true on 
other soil types, but this experiment 
would at least suggest the possibility 
that sudan grass is not so hard on the 
soil as many people have thought. Su- 
dan grass used for pasture is not near- 
ly so hard on the land as sudan grass 
used for hay. 








Future Farmers Organize 


The Iowa Association of Future 
Farmers was established at Ames at 
the recent meeting of high school vo- 
cational agricultural students. This 
is a branch of the national organiza- 
tion of Future Farmers of America. 
Membership is limited to those taking 
or having taken agricultural training 
in high schools. 

The Iowa association was formed at 
the spring meeting of 674 students and 
their instructors from sixty-six differ- 
ent high schools gathered together for 
spring competition in judging and 
demonstration work. 

The Future Farmers’ organization 
purposes to promote cooperative effort 





among their members and also outside 
their organization. They hope to pro- 
mote social activities and worth-while 
recreation among its membership. 
Among the aims of the association is 
the extension and development of vo- 
cational agriculture in the state; the 
creation and maintenance of a love of 
country life; training of rural lead- 
ers; promotion of scholarship and 
achievement not.only in vocational ag- 
riculture but in all school work and 
activities. 

Seven students out of something 
over 1,000 finishing their work in voca- 
tional agriculture this year were given 
recognition at this meeting for their 
outstanding work while in high school. 
This recognition is based on commu- 
nity service, school and project work 
and all around achievement in high 
school. These seven, Richard Davis- 
on, Clarinda; Donovan Kruse, Charles 
City; Bryce Tucker, Denison; Loyal 
Lowman, Kelley; Darwin Reichling, 
Maquoketa; Casper Jacobs, Sigourney, 
and James Knupp, Vinton, were fur- 
ther honored by being given the rank 
of Iowa Farmers in the new associa- 
tion. Four ranks—Green Hands, Fu- 
ture Farmers, Iowa Farmers. and 





American Farmers, are_ provided. 
Bryce Tucker, of Denison, was elected 
president of the new organiaztion. 


Grinding Feed With 
Electricity 
Experiments at Iowa State College 
lead to the conclusions that the farmer 
who needs only 100 or 200 bushels 
ground annually should have it done 


at a custom mill if within reasonable 
hauling distance. Where more than 





| 400 bushels are needed per year, the 


farmer can well afford to own his own 
equipment and do the grinding work 
on his farm. Home grinding costs 
about one-half that of custom grind- 
ing when more than 700 bushels are 
ground per year. A small electric 
grinder will operate from 25 to 35 per 
cent cheaper than large equipment, es- 
pecially when arranged for automatic 
or semi-automatic operation. It is 
cheaper to operate, a smaller trans- 
former can be used with much de- 
creased core loss, and it gives an im- 
proved load factor and better diver- 
sified load. 


How Congress Builds a Farm Tariff 


(Continued from page 7) 


freely predicted during the debate 
that President. Hoover would veto the 
tariff bill if it carried an 8-cent duty 
on blackstrap. Whether this was true 
is not known, but certainly no one de- 
nied the statement from the floor. 

It now seems apparent. that prac- 
tically all the committee amendments 
will be adopted and that the bill itself 
will have been log-rolled and gag-ruled 
thru the house by the time this reaches 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer. 

The delegations of the ten states 
that flocked to Dickinson’s banner suc- 
ceeded in impressing the ways and 
means committee sufficiently to get 
amendments boosting duties on farm 
products in a number of important in- 
stances. Butter was hoisted from 12 
to 14 cents. Cattle got.a raise; the 
weight classification was changed so 
that cattle weighing less than 800 
pounds would be dutiable at 2 cents a 
pound, instead of 1% cents for cattle 
weighing less than 1,050 pounds. For 
above 800 pounds the duty was jumped 
from 2 to 2% cents a pound. This 
change was demanded by mid-western 
congressmen to meet the competition 
of young cattle coming from Canada. 

Another amendment would lift fence 
posts from the dutiable list at 10 per 
cent ad valorem and put them on the 
free list. Other increases were pro- 
posed for dried buttermilk, onions, 
fresh and dried figs, and prepared or 
preserved tomatoes. Sago and tapioca 
were not given duties, a failure that 
makes the additional 10-cent. per 
bushel duty on corn largely ineffect- 
ive, according to Chester H. Gray of 
the American Farm Bureau. He con- 
tends that manufacturers can import 
these corn products and get around 
the higher duty on corn, which has 
only slight and occasional effect. any- 
way. 

But we may be wasting a lot of 
words and white paper on the house 
bill. According to Senator Smith W. 
Brookhart, whom your correspondent 
interviewed this afternoon, the senate 
will take the house bill and “rip it ail 
to pieces.” 

“The insurgents and the Democrats 
will be stronger for a real agricultural 
adjustment than they were for the 
debenture plan, and you know what 
we did to that,” declared the lowa 
senator. 

In the meantime, the house and sen- 
ate conferees on the farm bills have 
locked horns in a milling deadlock. 
Only Gilbert N. Haugen, chairman of 
the house committee on agriculture 
and chief house conferee, is willing to 
conciliate to the view of the senate 
conferees and permit the debenture ac- 
tually to come to a vote on the floor 





of the house. Haugen is willing to 
leave the debenture in the bill. The 
other four—Purnell of Indiana, Wil- 
liams of Illlinois, Kincheloe of Ken- 
tucky and Aswell of Louisiana—are 
stubbornly refusing even to permit the 
debenture to be voted on in the house. 
The first two named are Republicans 
and the latter two Democrats. 

The senate conferees are insisting 
on consideration of their plan to make 
the tariff effective. Two of the con- 
ferees—Norri? of Nebraska and Smith 
of South Carolina—voted for the de- 
benture in the senate and stand un- 
swayed. Capper of Kansas was origi- 
nally for the debenture until President 
Hoover sounded his blast against it, 
then Capper made up his mind. Rans- 
dell of Louisiana had done about the 
same as Capper. McNary, chairman 
of the committee, voted against the de- 
benture in committee and voted for 
the Watson amendment to strike out 
the debenture, but declared that since 
he voted for the bill after the deben- 
ture had been left in as an alternative 
method of relief, he was bound to sup- 
port the entire bill. Therefore there 
are three senators pitted against four 
equally determined congressmen. Aft- 
er a week of stubbornness, the house 
conferees walked out of conference. 

The deadlock may defeat any farm 
relief legislation, tho Senator MeNary 
and Representative Haugen were con- 
fident the conferees eventually would 
get together. The question arises 
whether President Hoover and mem- 
bers of congress would prefer going 
back to the country without legislation 
or accept the debenture plan, which 
after all is included only as an alter- 
native to be used upon discretion of 
the board. 

Ih any event, the debenture will be 
tacked to the tariff bill either in the 
house or in the senate. When the re- 
apportionment bill now pending in the 
senate, and passed last session by the 
house, is disposed of, the senate will 
adjourn, perhaps until September. In 
the meantime, the senate finance com- 
mittee will hold hearings on the tariff 
bill. When the house again disposes 
of reapportionment, it too will adjourn 
until later in the summer or early fall 
In this subject of reapportionment, 
Iowans have and are evidencing con- 
siderable interest. Senator Brookhart 
hopes to see the bill amended so 
aliens, who account for considerable 
of the population in the large cities, 
will not be counted when the realloca- 
tion of congressional representation is 
made. This, he said, would greatly aid 
agricultural representation and would 
save one of the two congressmen who 
will be extracted from Iowa. 
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Think Things Thru 


i EVERY activity of life it is the 

man or woman, the boy or girl who 
thinks things thru that makes the great- 
est success. That means that you must 
know what you want to do and that 
you must have a plan to accomplish 
the task. In other words, you must be 
forward-looking in whatever you do, 
whether it is work or play. 

The man who raises the best crop, 
has the best success with livestock, 
and who means the most to the com- 
munity, is the man who looks ahead 
and anticipates the thing that is to be 
done. I surmise that our boys and 
girls who look about them as they go 
to school or to town, will be easily 
able to pick the farmer who is for- 
ward-looking in his farm work and 
who takes advantage of his opportu- 
nities thru planning ahead. He is gen- 
erally ahead of his work, instead of his 
work being ahead of him. He knows 
what he wants to do, how he wants to 
do it, and goes ahead and does it, tak- 
ing advantage of every opportunity to 
accomplish the task. There is a real 
lesson in watching how folks plan for 
and do their work. 

The Scout motto is, “Be prepared.” 
The boy who becomes a member of 
the Lone Scouts, or who happens to be 
in a neighborhood where he can be- 
long to a troop, will be a successful 
Scout. if he prepares himself to meet 
the emergencies that come to him. 
The Scout Handbook is the greatest 
book for boys, we believe, that has 
ever been published. It tells the boy 
what he should know and gives him the 
information that will enable him to do 
the thing that he should. It teaches 
him how to take care of himself and 
how to help other people. He studies 
first aid and many a Scout has saved 
a life thru the knowledge the first aid 
teaching in Scouting has given him. 
He also studies first aid to farm ani- 
mals, and that is a very important 
thing for every farm boy to know. He 
studies plants and trees, the birds and 
the stars, how to tie knots of various 
kinds that are useful on the farm, how 
to find his way by the use of the com- 
pass and other things too numerous to 
mention. 

If the boy who becomes a member 
of either the Lone Scouts or Troop 
Scouts (both of which have equal 
standing as Boy Scouts, belonging to 
the same organization) studies 
thoughtfully the Handbook of the Boy 
Scouts of America, he receives knowl- 
edge and the ability to use it which 
will make him the most useful kind 
of a boy in his home, in the school, in 
the church, and in the community. He 
becomes a leader among boys and 
knows how to do things when they 
should be done and how they should 
be done. He is resourceful, reliant, 
trustworthy and helpful. He has that 
spirit of service which everyone should 
have to get. the most out of life, and so 
I urge every one of our boys who be- 
longs to the Lone Scouts or to Troop 
Scouts to make the most of his op- 
portunities in Scouting. 

There is a Scout camp in the reach 
of every community in Iowa run by 
one of the various councils of the Boy 
Scouts of which there are a number in 
our state. Our Lone Scouts are wel- 
come to attend these camps, and I sug- 
gest to every one of our Lone Scouts 
that he plan to attend a camp this 
year, if at. all possible. I know that 
farm work sometimes interferes, but 


there is some one period, and the pe- 
riods are usually ten days at camp, 
when perhaps you can attend. I am 
sure that you will not only have a won- 
derful time at that. camp, but likewise 
that you will get new vision and new 
ideas which will add to your interest 
in Scouting. 

Some of the boys who read this mes- 
sage may not be members of our Lone 
Scout Tribe. Any boy twelve years of 
age or over, with the consent of his 
parents may join. The cost is 50 cents, 
which enrolls him at National Head- 
quarters of the Boy Scouts of America 
in New York City. The Handbook 
costs 50 cents, so that for $1 any boy 
twelve years of age or over may get a 
start in Scouting. If some of the 
younger boys want the Handbook, they 
can buy it for 50 cents, and they will 
find a great deal of interest in study- 
ing it. When they become twelve 
years of age, they will already have 
information that will make for rapid 
progress in Scouting. I recommend 
the membership and I recommend the 
Handbook to every one of our farm 
boys as I believe there is real inspira- 
tion and real character building in the 
Scouting program. You may send your 
memberships direct to Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and we will see that they go 
to the proper place. 

Many of the Scout councils, in fact, 
most of them in Iowa, have indicated 
a desire to cooperate with the farm 
boy, and your membership will go to 
these various councils so that they 
can become acquainted with you and 
you with them. Come on, boys, let’s 
add materially to the membership of 
the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone 
Scouts in the next month. We will 
gladly send you a blank for registra- 


tion, and if five or more of you boys 
want to get together and form a 
branch trike of the Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe of Lone Scouts and you are not 
able to belong to a Troop of Scouts, 
you could do so. One of the boys, 
when we first announced the Wallaces’ 
Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, enrolled 
fifty-eight. other boys as Lone Scouts. 
Perhaps there are some of you boys 
that can equal that record. I hope so. 

And now just a word to the Four-H 
Club girls. As they know, we have 
had a contest to determine which 
Four-H Club in Iowa is doing the best 
work. We had a fine number of en- 
tries in this contest and the books 
submitted proving their work have 
been sent to us and have been careful- 
ly gone over by the judges. The names 
of the winning clubs and the books 
telling of their work will be available 
at the June gathering of the Four-H 
Club girls and their leaders at Ames, 
June 11 to 14, and in our issue of June 
14 the names of the clubs and com- 
ment with regard to their work will 
be made. I am glad to be able to tell 
the girls that we were more than 
pleased with the splendid interest they 
took in our contest, and we feel sure 
that a record of the work these win- 
ners did will be an inspiration to oth- 
er clubs to achieve. It will be an in- 
spiration to grown folks, too, to know 
what wonderful work these Four-H 
Club girls are doing in their various 
communities. 

Undoubtedly many of our Four-H 
Club girls will be at the Four-H Club 
gathering June 11 to 14, and I hope 
that every one of you who is there 
will make it a point to look up Miss 
Eleanor Baur, who is responsible for 
the very fine pages on Four-H Club 
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work which you girls are getting ever 

month. Miss Baur has a real hea 

interest in girls, and she wants ty 
help them in their work and in the; 
problems. Don’t be bashful, girls, looy 
up Miss Baur and get acquainted. She 
wants to help you and she wants yoy 
to help her. Give her your sugges 
tions and ideas as to what she can dy 
to make the Four-H Club pages mor 
helpful and more interesting to you. 

Thank you, boys and girls, for you 
interest in our Birthday contest which 
we again announce for next month, 
Some excellent lists of the men and 
women who have meant something to 
the world were sent in by our boys 
and girls in the May Birthday contest, 
We hope we will have more in the 
June contest. Minnie Heyner, of Siour 
county, Iowa, proved the winner of the 
contest, and you will find comment on 
the girls’ pages with regard thereto, 
One of the things about this contest 
that. was disappointing to us was the 
small number of boys who submitted 
lists. The girls did very much better 
than the boys, and we hope the boys 
will pep up and give the girls some 
competition in the June contest which 
is announced in this isssue. 

One of the things we would like to 
have more of is letters from our farm 
boys and girls telling about their work 
in Scouting and in Four-H Club work. 
We want to know the things ou 
Scouts and our Four-H boys and girls 
are doing. What they are doing inter 
ests every other Scout or Four-H Club 
boy or girl, and it is the exchange of 
information and ideas that. makes for 
advancement. Your letters will make 
our Boys’ and Girls’ Section more in 
teresting. A story of the good times 
you have and a story of the work you 
do will be much appreciated. 

UNCLE JOHN. 





June Star Story 


In the evening sky now, and in the 
coming months, is one of the most fa 
mous of the astronomer’s measuring 
sticks. 


Look to the north sky. Low down 
is the W-shaped constellation of Cas 
siopeia. Above it, and a little to the 
right, is a somewhat distorted square 
of rather faint stars. Attached to the 
left side of the square is a triangle, 
formed partly of the two stars on the 
left side of the square. The lowest 
star in the square is known to astro 
omers as delta Cephei, and tho it is 
not very bright, not bright enough to 
have a special name of its own, like 
Sirius or Betelgeuse, it. is one of the 
most famous stars in the sky. 

The maps show the June evening 
skies. Two planets are now with ws. 
In the western sky after sunset is 
Mars, rather faint, but recognizable by 
its steady red light. In the southeast 
is Saturn, fairly bright, and of a steady 
leaden color. Thru even a small tele 
scope, Saturn is one of the most re 
markable sights in the heavens, for it 
is provided with a unique system of 
rings. A telescope magnifying per 
haps fifty times will show these ‘rings, 
and also the brightest of the moons 
that revolve around the planet. 

A welcome event occurs on Friday; 
June 21, at 4:53 p. m., eastern stand 
ard time. At that moment the sun is 
directly over the tr@pic of cancer, iB 
its farthest north position of the year. 
At that moment, according to the as 
tronomer’s reckoning, summer coz 


mences.—James Stokley. 
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For Work or for Play 


HERE’S nothing that makes one 

fee] quite so ready “for work or 
for play” as being correctly dressed 
for the occasion. 

With a perky print house frock 
whose crisp apron snaps on at the 
shoulder seams and whose clever pock- 
ets and inverted plaits make a smart 
house frock smarter, what girl would 
net. be ready for the joys of summer 
canning? 





True Joys of Canning 


Every Four-H girl rejoices when 
she looks into her own precious cor- 
ner of the cupboard which 
contains canned _ foods. 
There is something she 
likes about red tomatoes, 
green spinach, purple 
plims, pink peaches, as- 
paragus stalks and string 
beans. Mary Butler says, 
‘It is not only the lovely 
colors I like,” as she proud- 
ly displays her jars, “but 
to think that they will 
bring lovely color to my 
cheeks and give me resist- 
ance against disease—es- 
pecially the dread diseases 
of winter which come 
when my system fails to 
get the ‘vitamins and min- 
erals that I need most dur- 
ing the winter months.” 

“Yes,” says Jane, “we 
are always quite sure of 
getting vegetables during the summer, 
but think of the people who don’t like 
vegetables. I’m certainly glad I 
learned to like spinach, tomatoes and 
asparagus in our Four-H canning proj- 
ect. I haven’t had a cold this winter 
and altho Susan, Dorothy and Alice 
all had the flu, I didn’t. even get it. 
Those girls ought to come to our can- 
ning club lessons and learn to can 
their winter budget. Just think, we 
got up to normal weight, too, by hav- 
ing our quart of milk, two fresh veg- 
étables, two fruits and our whole ce- 
reals every day. 

“IT couldn’t. realize we could be so 
much better looking in just three 
months. Certainly improves one’s gen- 
eral condition to eat the wholesome 
foods every day, and they are so much 
easier and quicker to prepare than the 
over-rich and non-nutritious ones.” 

Ann contributes to the conversa- 
tion: “I certainly am glad to have had 
my garden last year and to have 
learned how to can for good nutrition 
thruout the year. I’d be ashamed 
even to have a cold now, with what I 
learned about the value of fruits and 
vegetables.” 
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Work Togs and Play Togs 


“What fun we had filling our glass 
jars and how pretty they were as long 
as they lasted—and they tasted better 
than any canned food I ever ate. The 
foods project has done such a lot for 
my complexion. Those terrible pim- 
ples have disappeared almost. entire- 
ly.” This from Sue. Continuing: “If 
we had the opportunity, we’d certainly 
tell every club girl to have a garden 
with the right vegetables in it, to can 
her required foods for winter, to eat 
the correct foods every day and to 
learn to love to serve meals. Oh, and 
don’t forget the flowers for 
table use. I told Dorothy 
to put in  nasturtiums, 
bachelor buttons, and zin- 
nias for summer, and to 
have straw flowers as well 
as clovers for winter.” 

“I’m going to keep right 
on gardening and canning 
for I shall never forget 
the old Arabian maxim, 
‘He who has health has 
hope, he who has hope has 
everything,’” says anoth- 
er energetic girl. 

And in her heart each 
Four-H girl in the group 
vows she’ll do the same. 

These are some of the 
statements that have been 
by Iowa Four-H 

girls. Lulu Tregonning, of 

Iowa State College, a 
Four-H specialist in nutrition, sends 
us this contribution on the joys of 
summer canning. 





A Party, and a Party 
Frock 


Party togs can be so inexpensive 
and still have loads of style. Mary 
Lee’s colorful cotton dimity cost less 
than two dollars and yet it’s just 
as charming as can be. 

Mary Lee gave a party that I want 
to tell you about. It was-a birthday 
party. No—not Mary Lee’s birth@ay. 
It was the birthday of her Four-H 
club. The club was three years old, 
really quite a grown-up age for a 
Four-H club. This is what they did. 

Mary Lee’s mother was club leader 
and she and Mary Lee planned to have 
the group for a real birthday dinner. 
Théy told the girls about it at a club 
meeting and Mary Lee’s mother told 
them that, since it is customary to 
give gifts to people whose birthdays 
we celebrate, she thought they should 
each bring a gift to the party. The 
gifts were to be qualities for which 
each Four-H girl should strive and 
each girl was to think of her own gift 
but was to keep it a secret until the 
night of the birthday party. 

If you could have gathered around 
that dinner table, you’d have enjoyed 
it, just as Mary Lee’s friends did. The 
table was lovely—all pink and lav- 
ender and white candles with a beau- 
tiful centerpiece of lavender iris, trail- 
ing white lilacs and pink tulips. 

The dinner itself was very simple. 
Just a heap of flaky riced potatoes, a 
delicious looking slice of baked ham 
and a jellied vegetable salad on each 
plate. For dessert they served straw- 
berry whip and a slice of birthday 
cake. Mary Lee’s mother cut the cake 
at the table and each girl made a club 
wish on the first bite. 

After dinner Mary Lee’s mother 
asked each girl to name her gift. and 
tell the other girls why she had 
chosen it. 

I’m not going to tell you what those 





gifts were. Out of the group of twelve 
girls, seven different gifts were named. 
I wonder if you were naming gifts for 
your own club, if you would include 
the gifts that these girls named. 


Clothes, and 
amp Fun 


A gingham dress or so with shorts 
to match, a tam, a smock, flat hiking 
shoes, and a raincoat—and any Four-H 
gir] would be ready for camp. 

When you go to camp you'll want to 
have some rather definite plans for 
camp stunts and camp fun. Why not 
plan a nature track meet? It needn’t 
be elaborate—yet it can be lots of fun. 

For the meet, let the girls select 
two race track managers who will 
choose the players alternately and an- 
nounce the events. In the centipede 
race, all the players are lined up in 
groups of three or four, those under 
one track manager competing with 
those under the other track manager. 
The object is for each to race to the 
goal and back, using a 
different method of loco- 
motion. If any two lines 
are seen to be advancing 
in the same manner they 
are out of the running. 
They may hop on one 
foot, go backwards, 
waltz, twostep, creep or 
go on all fours. Two 
points are awarded, one 
for the line that is back 
first to the goal and an- 
other for the one that in- 
troduced the most origi- 
nal method of locomo- 
tion. Ys 

In the Grasshopper 
race, contestants have to 
hop to the goal and back, 
the two sides contesting 
against each other. 

In Cooing Doves, two 
contestants compete, one 
from each side, the object being to see 
who can coo the longest and keep a 
perfectly sober face. Scores are kept 
on each event and the side that wins 
the most points wins the meet. 

In the Wild Goose Chase the two 
sides are lined up facing each other 
and about five feet apart. Have a 
card in readiness one side of which is 
white and the other green. The track 
managers stand between the players 
and alternately toss up the card. One 
side has white and the other green. 
If the card comes down green side up, 
that side is the wild goose and must 
run to a certain goal, pursued by the 
“whites.” All the players tagged must 
go to the other side. If the card comes 
down white side up, that side becomes 
the wild goose pursued by the others. 
The side is victorious which has the 
most members at the end of the al- 
lotted time. 

In the Heron contest, the idea is to 
see who can stand on one foot the 
longest and keep his balance. A stop 
watch will add greatly to the accur- 
acy as well as the fun of checking on 
the scores. 

In the Ant contest the players see 
who can put sand into a bottle with a 
teaspoon the speediest and without 
spilling any. 

In the Hornet contest players are 
grouped in a circle, a girl between two 
boys. The leader scowling fiercely 
and showing his teeth leans forward 
and chucks his neighbor on the left 
under the chin, growling out “tee 
hee,” with never a smile. The person 
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thus addressed turns to the next one 
in the circle and repeats the perform- 
ance of scowling and chucking under 
the chin, saying “teehee hee” without 
smiling. Each one in turn repeats this 
performance, adding another “hee” 
each time. This continues around the 
circle. If a player smiles or omits a 
“hee” he must leave the circle. Those 
who remain longest in the contest win. 

In Elephant Pullway the two lines 
face each other separated by a chalk 
or tape line. The object is to pul! in- 
dividuals across the line holding by 
the hands only. This makes them 
members of the other team and the 
most members wins. 

If desired a prize may be awarded 
the individual scoring the most points. 
—Nettie Rand Miller. 


Winning Birthday 
Contest Letter 


Minnie Heyner, of Sioux county, 
Iowa, sends us the winning birthday 
contest letter for May. Her list of 
May birtndays was short, but she in- 
cluded those names that have come to 
mean something to us. 

George Inness, whose birthday was 

May 1, 1825, was a well 





known American ‘land- 
scape painter. John 
James Audubon, an 


American naturalist and 
painter, was born May 4, 
1780. May 7, 1812, is the 


birth date of Robert 
Browning, well known 
English poet. Every 


school boy or girl knows 
the story of the French 
heroine, Joan of Arc. The 
date of her birth is given 
as May 16, 1412. Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Eng- 
lish war nurse and found- 
er of modern nursing, 
was born May 12, 1820. 
Wilhelm Richard Wag- 


ner, German composer 
and founder of the mu- 
sical drama, marks the 


date May 22, 1812, on our 
calendar of prominent men and wom- 
en. May 25, 1803, became an impor- 
tant date because it gave us Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, American essayist 
and poet. May 29, 1736, marks the 
date of our American statesman and 
orator, Patrick Henry. 

It’s surprising to find the number 
of birthdays of famous people that 
are listed for the month of May. Min- 
nie Heyner, who is only thirteen 
years old, has chosen her list care- 
fully and the judges have awarded her 
first place, which carries the $3 
prize. 
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ED and plump and as juicy as ever 
—the fresh strawberries are back 
to tempt the kitchen folk. Tho the 
strawberry season is short, if brings 
with it a round of short-cakes, salads, 
tart summer drinks and chilly frozen 
desserts, It leaves rows of marmalade 
glasses on those almost empty shelves, 
and starts off the restocking of the 
cellar fruit cupboards. 
The very first strawberry recipe that 
I want you to have—tho you probably 
have a delicious recipe of your own— 
is an old-fashioned strawberry short- 
cake. This recipe cails for: 


3 cups flour 
1 teaspoon sugar 
¥ teaspoon salt 


4 teaspoons baking powder 
¥% cup shortening—less if desired 
1 cup milk 


2 tablespoons melted butter 


Sift the flour, measure and add the 
dry ingredients. Sift once more to be 
sure that the baking powder is evenly 
distributed thruout the flour. Cut in 
the shortening and add the milk, a lit- 
tle at atime. Divide the soft dough in 
two parts and pat each out in a round, 
about one-half inch thick. Place the 
first round in the baking pan, pour 
over it a tablespoon of the melted but- 
ter, place the second round on top and 
spread the rest of the melted butter on 
top. Bake in a hat oven for twenty 
minutes, separate the two layers and 
spread the cake with crushed, sweet- 
ened berries. Replace the second layer 
of: the short-cake, add whole berries 
and serve with cream, for dinner, for 
supper, or for afternoon guests. Noth- 
ing tastes quite so delicious, during 
the strawberry season, as a flaky, old- 
fashioned short-cake, 

If you would like a more elaborate 
short-cake, try gold cake filled with 
whipped cream and strawberries. The 
recipe for gold cake calls for: 


¥% cup sugar 

% cup milk 

1% teaspoons of baking powder 
1%, teaspoon salt 

% cup of flour 

1 egg 

¥%, teaspoon vanilla 


Cream the butter and add the sugar 
gradually, beating constantly. Add the 
well beaten.egg. Sift the flour, bak- 
ing powder and salt together and add, 
alternately with the milk, a little at a 
time. Bake in a shell pan or any ordi- 
nary flat cake pan, in a moderate oven, 
for about twenty-five minutes. The 
shell pans are rather new and have an 
inverted center which leaves a hollow 
in the top of the cake for whipped 
cream and fruit or for some special 
filling recipe. If you bake the gold 
cake in a flat cake pan, cut in squares 
and top with strawberry marshmallow 
cream. This filling requires: 


% cup cream 

2% cup of crushed strawberries 

2 ounces of marshmallows, cut 
in pieces 

2 tablespoons of nuts 


Have everything cold. Whip the 
cream, fold in the diced marshmallows 
and the strawberries, add the nuts and 
garnish with the whole fruit. 

A revipe for strawberry 
oream, Calls for: 


bavarian 


1 tablespoon gelatine 

% cup cold water 

2 cups of crushed strawberries 
1 cup of hot water 

1 cup of whipped cream 


Dissolve the gelatine in cold water, 
add the hot water and the sugar, place 
in a double boiler over hot water, and 
cook until the juice is heated and the 
gelatine dissolved. When cool, add the 
two cups of fresh strawberries. Allow 
to thicken until of about the consist- 








June, and Red Strawberries 








ency of molasses, Beat with an egg- 
beater and add the whipped cream. 
Place in molds, chill, and serve with 
crisp wafers. 

For a delicious sweet luncheon sand- 
wich, try strawberry-pineapple filled 
wedges, using for a first layer spread 
fresh strawberries and sugar, and for 
the second cooked pineapple blended 
with cottage cheese. This makes a de- 
licious looking wedge shaped three- 
decker sandwich, and is not only tasty 
but very attractive served with sum- 
mer plate luncheons. 

I ate a delicious strawberry pie the 
other day, and so I begged the recipe 
for you. sake a rather deep pastry 
shell and place in the bottom of the 
shell a layer of strawberries. Cover 




















Betty smiles a greeting to each little 


keeping them in the 


the berries with a cream filling and 
use a meringue of egg white, or top 
with whipped cream. For the cream 
filling, I use: 


\% cup of corn starch 
2 cups of milk 

i cup of sugar 
Pinch of salt 


Dissolve the corn starch in a part of 
the milk and add to the rest of the 
milk, which has been brought to the 
boiling point. Add the sugar and salt, 
and cook very slowly over hot water 
for ten or fifteen minutes. 

I want to teil you of a pineapple 
strawberry jam that is an addition to 
any preserve cupboard. For every pint 
of crushed fresh strawberries, add an 
equal portion of crushed uncooked 
Pineapple and four cups of sugar. If 
you do not have the pineapple to com- 





bine with the strawberries, you may 
substitute rhubarb. It has an especial- 
ly good flavor. Cook until thick, and 
seal boiling hot in half-pint jars. 

Your family would love to be sur- 
prised by a Sunday night supper of 
strawberry waffles. The recipe calls 
for: 


2 cups of flour 
1g teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons sugar 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
1%, cup of shortening 
1 cup of milk 
2 eggs 
Sift the dry ingredients together, cut 
in the shortening and add the milk, 
stirring it in gradually. Add the well- 
beaten egg last. Bake on a hot iron 





a 


cook who is trying her 
Little Betty scrapbook, 


recipes and 


for from three.and one-half to fifteen 
minutes. Split the waffles in half and 
spread between the two half-sections 
this strawberry sauce: To one pint of 
crushed berries, add sugar to taste and 
a rounded tablespoon of butter. Place 
over the fire and bring almost to the 
boiling point, then cool. If you’d rath- 
er, fresh crushed strawberries blended 
with cream may be used. NBither is 
delicious with crisp waffles. 

It seems almost too bad to serve 
cooked strawberries when they are so 
delicious fresh. However, I’m sure 
that you will like a good rice and 
strawberry pudding. Line a buttered 
baking dish with a layer of rice, then 
a layer of fresh crushed berries, and 
alternate until the dish is full. You 
should have approximately equal por- 
tions of rice and berries in the baking 
dish. Season each layer to taste. Over 
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the whole, pour a custard sauce made 
by beating one egg and adding a fourth 
of a cup of sugar and a cup and one 
half of milk. Bake in a slow oven un- 
til the pudding is set and the straw. 
berries are done. This pudding may 
be served warm with cream or it may 
be served cold with whipped cream. — 
E. B. 








“Snip Doodle” for Betty 


OT only do we grown-ups have our 

own Cookery Corner recipe ex. 
change, but our Little Betty cooks 
seem to want a corner, too. 

Evelyn Sharp, of Bureka county, IIli- 
nois, sends this letter and recipe to 
Betty: 

“Dear Betty: I saw your recipe for 
baked apple and potato: I am sending 
you a dime for your scrapbook. I don’t 
suppose you have much time to read 
and write letters if you are in school. 
I am out of school just now beeause all 
four of us have whooping cough, 
Mamma has to be teacher and nurse 
too. We have a Shetland pony named 
Chubby that we love best. He has 
never bumped us off once. We have 
two cows that are all black. One of 
them has a little calf. It is black with 
four white feet and a half moon in 
its forehead. We have a dog named 
Tam and a cat that has not. any name 
but just ‘cat,’ and last of all, we have 
some bantams. My mamma teaches 
us to cook too. One thing I like to 
make is a ‘snip doodle’ which is a one- 
egg cake. Here is the recipe: 


1 egg 

3%, cup milk 

3%, cup sugar 

1% cups flour 

2 teaspoons melted butter 
2 teaspoons baking powder 


“Beat the egg and add the milk and 
then sugar and flour and baking pow- 
der. Pour into a pan and sprinkle 
three spoons of sugar and one spoon 
of cinnamon over the top. Bake in a 
moderate oven. Serve warm or cold 
as a coffee cake. 

“T hope you like it. I was ten years 
old February 20.” 

June Ludeke, of Hancock county, 
Iowa, doesn’t want to miss even one 
of Betty’s recipe pages. She says: 

“Dear Betty: I got one of your 
scrapbooks. They surely are nice in- 
side. I bake every day, just about. 
But I have a sad thing to tell you. I 
am moving away, maybe. We don’t 
know for sure. Will you please send 
me the rest of your recipes, ’cause I 
don’t want to miss any in your book. 
If you do I will love you, Betty.” 

Several Little Betty cooks have writ- 
ten asking to see Betty. On this page 
we are showing a picture of Betty, her 
mother and her little brother and sis- 
ters. Betty is holding the kitten. 

If your own little daughter is not 2 
Little Betty cook, I am sure you will 
want to send your dime for her scrap- 
book, at once. The lessons that have 
already been published in Wallaces’ 
Farmer are included in the new scrap- 
book, so that new little cooks may be- 
gin with the class on the next lesson. 
The lessons are published the second 
issue of every month and there will be 
twenty-four lessons in all. Each les- 
son comes on a full page in Wallaces’ 
Farmer and is supposed to be pasted 
in the Little Betty scrapbook. There 
are now 2,500 little Wallaces’ Farmer 
cooks enrolled in Betty’s cooking class. 
The letters written to Little Betty 
show the interest these little cooks 
are taking in the lessons that have 
been planned by Betty’s mother for 
her own daughter and for other litile 
cooks. 
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Our_Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions ef the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally = Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may ocea- 
dditi © the lesson text. 


pyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repre- 
_— by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply te 








The Story of the 
Rechabites 


TEMPERANCE LESSON 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for June 9, 1929. Jeremiah, 35:1-19. 
Printed—Jeremiah, 35:1-11.) 


“The word which came unto Jere- 
miah from Jehovah in the days of Je- 
hoiakim the son of Josiah, king of Ju- 
dah, saying, (2) Go unto the house of 
the Rechabites, and speak unto them, 
and bring them into the house of Je- 
hovah, into one of the chambers, and 
give them wine to drink. (3) Then I 
took Jaazaniah the son of Jeremiah, 
the son of Habbazziniah, and his breth- 
ren, and all his sons, and the whole 
house of the Rechabites: (4) and I 
brought them into the house of Jeho- 
vah, into the chamber of the sons of 
Hanan the son of Igdaliah, the man of 
God, which was by the chamber of the 
princes, which was above the chamber 
of Maaseiah the son of Shallum, the 
keeper of the threshold. (5) And I 
set before the sons of the house of the 
Rechabites bowls full of wine, and 
cups; and I said unto them, Drink ye 
wine. ¥6) But they said, We will drink 
no wine; for Jonadad the son of 
Rechab, our father, commanded us, 
saying, Ye shall drink no wine, neither 
ye, nor your sons, for ever: (7) neither 
shall ye build house, nor sow seed, nor 
plant vineyard, nor have any; but all 
your days ye shall dwell in tents; that 
ye may live many days in the land 
wherein ye sojourn. (3) And we have 
obeyed the voice of Jonadab the son 
of Rechab, our father, in all that he 
charged us, to drink no wine all our 
days, we, our wives, our sons, or our 
daughters; (9) nor to build houses for 
us to dwell in; neither have we vine- 
yard, nor field, nor seed: (10) but we 
have dwelt in tents, and have obeyed, 
and done according to all that Jonadab 
our father commanded us. (11) But it 
came to pass, when Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon came up into the land, 
that we said, Come, and let us go to 
Jerusalem for fear of the army of the 
Chaldeans, and for fear of the army of 
the Syrians; so we dwell at Jeru- 
salem.” 


A Rechabite on the streets of Jeru- 
salem must, have been as much of a 
curiosity as a cowboy on the streets of 
New York. The Rechabites belonged 
to the great outdoors, to a totally dif- 
ferent civilization from that which 
was found in the cities of Judah. But 
then, as now, I suppose there was 
enough of the longing in men’s hearts 
for the wide spaces and the undefined 
horizons to cast the same glamor of ro- 
Mance around these ancient scorners 
of cities that has made such a figure 
of romance and heroism of the men 
who lately lived in the saddle and fol- 
lowed the trails over the western 
plains. 

It was a dramatic moment in Judah’s 
history that introduces them into the 
Bible narrative. A Babylonian invasion 
had swept the country outside of Jeru- 
salem, and for safety they had taken 
refuge in the city. The signs were 


ominous. The prophet Jeremiah 
knew only too well that destruc- 
tion was drawing nigh—and he 


knew why it was coming. But 
the clearer the evidence that the 
city must fall, the more obstinate and 
fanatical were the people in the belief 
that the city of God could never be 
taken. The only thing that could avert 
a national calamity was a national re- 
pentance. No means were left unused 
by the spokesmen of God to bring the 








people back to their spiritual and polit- 
ical senses. Jeremiah heard that the 
Rechabites had come into Jerusalem. 
With the utmost formality, as the 
tenor of the record indicates, and no 
doubt with the utmost publicity, the 
Rechabites were escorted to the tem- 
ple, and there, in the presence of the 
representative Israelites, with great 
ceremony they were offered wine to 
drink. There, before all Israel, they 
stood true to the pledge taken by their 
forefathers, that had constituted them 
Rechabites. 

I. In this Jeremiah presented Israel 
with a shining example of obedience. 
In the time of Jehu, Jonadab had laid 
upon his sons the obligations that 
would make his descendants a distinct- 
ive people. Thru successive genera- 
tions they had adhered to the tradi- 
tion. And that day they stood in the 
temple, still true in every respect to the 
pledges given so long before. If the 
voice of a man, dead for several centu- 
ries, could still command the respect 
and obedience of his children, what 
ought to be the obligation of the voice 
of God? Let Israel consider the Rech- 
abites and learn how to obey. 
miah was teaching the very same les- 
son that Jesus later taught a group in 
that same Jerusalem, and thru them 
all the world. They came to Him with 
their catch question about tribute, and 
He gave them His famous reply that 
left them speechless. “Render unto 


Jere-~ 





Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and unto God the things® that are 
God’s.” How careful men are about 
the formalities concerning men, and 
how careless and indifferent about the 
vastly more important obligations to 
God. 


The sin of Israel was of a certain na- 
ture. They were peculiarly God’s cov- 
enant people; and there were observ- 
ances and practices which indicated it. 
But far deeper than mere outward 
things, there was an attitude of mind 
and heart. They did not have that at- 
titude and failed in those observances. 
Where God needed faithful witnesses, 
lo, Israel had become like the rest of 
their world—and like the rest of their 
world they were swallowed up by the 
Babylonian scourge. 

The nature of the sin remains the 
same in every age, but the manifesta- 
tion of the sin depends on what God 
is doing in any age. Sometimes He is 
building up a chosen people, and His 
people are pledged to wear for Him 
their badge of distinction. Sometimes 
God is abolishing a great evil, and no 
child of God must wear the mark of 
the beast. His allegiance is to the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 


II. The trait of self-control mani- 
fested by the Rechabites is worth no- 
ticing. Prohibition of wine could not 
have meant the same to them that it 
now does to us—and yet people in ev- 
ery age have been mindful of its dan- 
gers and quite aware of its disastrous 
consequences. But here is the point: 
For a purpose, they refrained from 
wine and from living in cities. The 
purpose evidently was that. they might 
live long. Self-control always has a 
forward look. That is why it is a char- 
acteristic of real manhood. There are 
two words that ought to mean about 
the same thing, and yet they are used 
with a very subtle distinction—“plea- 
sure” and “joy.” Some people are so 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Why Buster Bear Appears to Have No Tail 


When Mr. Bear was first made king the 
little people he ruled brought him tribute, 
and he had so much to eat that he didn’t 
have to hunt for anything, and became 
very, very lazy. At that time he had no 
tail whatever. 


‘It happened about this time,” con- 
tinued Grandfather Frog, “that Old King 


Bear overheard Mr. Fox talking to Mr. 
Wolf when they both thought him asleep. 
‘A pretty kind of a king, he is’! sneered 
Mr. Fox. ‘The idea of a king without a 
tail!’ 

“*That’s so,’ assented Mr. Wolf. “Why, 
even that little upstart, Mr. Rabbit, has 
got a make-believe tail.’ ” 

Grandfather Frog’s eyes twinkled as he 
said this, and Peter looked very much 
embarrassed. But he didn’t say anything, 
so Grandfather Frog went on. 

“Old King Bear pretended to wake up 
just then, and right away Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Wolf were as polite and smiling as 
you please and began to flatter him. They 
told him how proud they were of their 
king, and how handsome he was, and a lot 
of other nice things, all of which he had 
heard often before and had believed. He 
pretended to believe now, but after they 
had paid their respects and gone away, he 
kept turning over and over in his mind 
what he had overheard them say when 
they thought he was asleep. 

“After that he couldn’t think of any- 
thing but the fact that he hadn’t any tail. 
He took particular notice of all who came 
to pay him tribute, and he saw that every 
one of them had a tail. Some had long 
tails; some had short tails; some had 
handsome tails, and some had homely 
tails; but everybody had a tail of some 
kind. The more he tried not to think of 
these tails, the more he did think of them. 
The more he thought of them, the more 
discontented he grew because he had 
none. He didn’t stop to think that probably 
all of them had use for their tails. No, sir, 
he didn’t think of that. Everybody else 
had a tail, and he hadn't. He felt that it 
was a disgrace that he, the king, should 
have no tail. He brooded over it so that 
he lost his appetite and grew very cross. 

“Then along came Old Mother Nature 
to see how things were going in the 
Green Forest. Of course she saw right 
away that something was wrong with Old 
King Bear. When she asked him what 





the matter was, he was ashamed to tell 
her at first. But after a little he told her 
that he wanted a tail; that he could never 
again be happy unless he had a tail. She 
told him he hadn’t the least use in the 
world for a tail, and that he wouldn’t be 
any happier if he had one. Nothing she 
could say made any difference—he wanted 
a tail. Finally she gave him one. 

“For a few days Old King Bear was 
perfectly happy. He spent all his spare 
time admiring his new tail. He called the 
attention of all his subjects to it, and they 
all told him that it was a very wonderful 
tail and was very becoming to him. But 
it wasn’t long before he found that his 
new tail was very much in the way. It 
bothered him when he walked. It was in 
the way when he sat down. It was a 
nuisance when he climbed a tree. He 
didn’t have a single use for it, and yet 
he had to carry it with him wherever he 
went. Worse still, he overheard little 
Mr. Squirrel and Mr. Possum making fun 
of it. And then he discovered that the 
very ones who admired his tail so to his 
face were laughing at him and poking fun 
at him behind his back. 

“And then Old King Bear wished that 
he hadn’t a tail more than ever he wished 
that he did have a tail. Again he lost 
his appetite and grew cross and peevish, 
so that no one dared come near him. So 
matters went from bad to worse, until 
once more Old Mother Nature visited the 
Green Forest to see how things were. 
Very humbly Old King Bear went down 
on his knees and begged her to take 
away his tail. At first Old Mother Nature 
refused, but he begged so hard and prom- 
ised so faithfully never again to be dis- 
contented, that finally she relented and 
took away his tail, all but just a wee little 
bit. That she left as a reminder lest he 
should forget the lesson he had learned 
and should again grow envious. 

“And every bear since that long-ago day 
has carried about with him a reminder— 
you can hardly call it a real tail—of the 
silly, foolish discontent of Old King Bear,”’ 
concluded Grandfather Frog. 

Peter Rabbit scratched one long ear 
thoughtfully as he replied: ‘Thank you, 
Grandfather Frog. I think that hereafter 
I will be quite content with what I’ve got 
and never want things it is not meant 
that I should have.” 

(Next week’s story introduces Fiitter 
the Bat and tells why he flies at night.) 





intent upon the pleasures of life that 
they wholly rob themselves of the 
deep joy of life. Pleasure in that. sense 
is something that is purchased by the 
sacrifice of some capacity for joy. A 
gay night at the price of purity, and 
the real love for that life, can never 
be the holy thing God created it. Some- 
thing of the capacity for joy has gone 
out of that life forever. A drink for 
stimulating a happy feeling, and the 
pleasure has been purchased at the 
cost of character. Those are artificial 
pleasures, and they always eat us up. 
The real joys of life we work for, like 
anything else in life worth having. 
They are the ends of some achieve- 
ment, not the indulgence of some weak- 
ness. The real joys of life come to the 
man who rides his appetites. The very 
questionable pleasures of sin are the 
poor, accidental crumbs of life that 
are vouchsafed to the man who is rid- 
den by his appetites. There is no 
cheap way of possessing much. The 
caliber of the man is pretty clearly in- 
dicated by the sort of thing that satis- 
fies him. 

Ill. There was a religious principle 
underlying this stalwart self-control. 
They were not Israelites, they were 
Kenites. But at this point the two 
streams merge and ever afterward the 
Kenites are a part of Israel. The fact 
is exceedingly interesting, in fact, al- 
most unique. The Kenites had al- 
ways been close allies of Israel. Jeth- 
ro, the father-in-law of Moses, was a 
Kenite. They were evidently worship- 
ers of Jehovah. There are not wani- 
ing those who affirm that Israel got 
their Jehovah worship from the Ken- 
ites. But the Sinai peninsula has 
guarded its secrets well, and no one 
really knows anything about it, except 
that they were Jehovah worshipers. 
Buf they were not the chosen people. 
They lacked the oracles of God, the 
special revelations, the developing pur- 
pose that would preserve their iden- 
tity. Did a certain Jonadab, son of 
Rechab, realize that when he laid this 
peculiar charge upon his descendants? 
For here is what he actually did: It 
kept them always out in the open, un- 
der God’s stars, away from the con- 
taminations of heathen cities, for the 
cities of Palestine in those days were 
wicked beyond any comprehension of 
our time. They could not possibly 
have lived in those cities and kept 
their touch on Jehovah. Lot is an ex- 
ample of a man who tried that. The 
cities of Israel were the great out- 
standing exceptions, and even the Is- 
raelites, in their infinitely better cities, 
and with all their distinctive marks to 
tone them up and set them off as a 
peculiar people, could scarcely main- 
tain themselves against the general 
degeneracy. If the Kenites had not, 
lived in the desert, they must have in- 
evitably succumbed to it. There was 
a religious motive back of their self- 
control. That is why their merging 
with Israel is so significant. From 
this time on they lived with Israel— 
sharing all the marks and the safe- 
guards of the chosen people. These 
restrictions which made them dwellers 
in the desert were no longer needed, 
and in the course of time disappeared. 
Their inheritance for all time becomes 
that of spiritual Israel, and possibly 
that is what Jeremiah meant when he 
said, “Thus saith the Lord of hosts, 
the God of Israel; Jonadab the son of 
Rechab shall not want a man to stand 
before me for ever.” 

At any rate, the lesson is well worth 
remembering. The safest kind of con- 
trol is God-control. Uniess religion en- 
ters into our morality, we are pretty 
sure to make both spiritual and phys- 
ical shipwreck of life. 

(Note—This lesson deals with a part 
of the Scriptures not covered by Mr. 
Henry Wallace. The above notes 
were written by the Reverend W. P. 
McCormick, Waterloo, Iowa.) 





Green vegetables may lose their 
eolor from over-cooking, or from acids, 
or because the kettle is covered. 





Silk materials look best if ironed 
on the wrong side while still damp. 
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Get Rid of Lice and Mites 


Chickens Can’t Feed External Parasites and Thrive 


By Dr. W. A. BILLINGS 


URING the last seven years it has 
been my lot to travel extensively 
and visit many hundreds of farms. 
There has been one thing more than 
anything else that impresses me. That 


is the attitude of the average flock 
owner toward lice and mites. When 
you mention it at a meeting of any 


sort, it usually eauses a ripple of 
amusement. Why, some folks look up- 
on lice and mites as a necessary evil. 
Lice and mites are very prevalent and, 
to my knowledge, I never heard of any 
egg-laying records being broken by a 
lousy flock. 


Let us first speak about lice. I be- 


lieve it was David Harum of horse 
trading fame who is responsible for 
the statement that “a reasonable 


amount of fleas is good for a dog.” 
There are no doubt many people who 
feel the same way about lice. Lice 
cause a lot more damage than is gen- 
erally supposed. Small chicks suffer 
a great deal from these pests. This is 
by the constant irritation, biting and 
feeding on the skin. There isn’t any 
real reason why lice can not be ban- 
ished from any flock. Lice live on the 
body of the chicken. They do not hop 
They 
stay there all the time unless you hap- 
pen to be handling a bird and they 
crawl on to you. 


Habits of the Louse 


They do not 
They have 


Lice are meat eaters. 
suck blood as do the mites. 


-biting mouth parts and chew away at 


the skin of the birds until they are al- 
most crazy. Just picture yourself in 
the same predicament. You can’t ex- 
pect a hen to keep her mind on her job 
of laying eggs when hundreds of these 
imps are harassing her to death. Con- 
trary to general impressions, lice don't 
eat feathers. They will be found on 
the skin unless they are disturbed, in 
which case they might be found run- 
ning around in the feathers. If the 
flock owner would make it a practice 
to delouse the flock twice a year, the 
trouble would be at an end. 

I was in a henhouse a few years 
ago and found a couple of bottles hang- 
ing from the ceiling of the henhouse 
with the corks out. I asked about 
them and was told that the solution 
in the bottle gave off some sort of ori- 
ental perfume which was so powerful 
that if lice got one whiff of it 
they would disappear forever. T hope 
so, but I don’t believe it would budge 
them an inch. Another lady told me 
that she always placed a banana stalk 
on the floor of the chicken house in 
the winter time and left it there for a 
few days. The idea was this: After a 
day or two all the lice congregated on 
the banana stalk and this was then re- 
moved and burned. This may sound 
silly to you, and it is for that matter, 
but a lot of people do just such things. 
I am sure, however, that none of my 
readers do this and I merely mention 
it is a matter of general information. 

There is a good way to get rid of 
lice. Use sodium fluoride. It is a white 
powder. It comes in two forms, the 
chemically pure and another grade 
called the “commercial.” When buy- 
ing, ask for the commercial grade. It 
is cheaper than the other kind and just 
as good. When using it follow what is 
commonly called the “pinch method.” 
This means to apply several pinches of 
the powder under the feathers on as 


many different places on the bird’s 
body. For example, under each wing, 
on the back, abdomen or breast and 


some more about the vent. 

Sodium fluoride can be safely used 
on chicks, but it is best to rid the 
broody hens of lice before the chicks 
arrive. Otherwise wait until the little 
fellows are a week or two old and 
then use two smal pinches; one on the 
neck or back and the other on the 








breast or vent. Sodium fluoride is non- 


poisonous to human beings, unless 
taken in large quantities by mouth. 
The dust might cause sneezing, but 


this is not serious. This treatment is 
not very popular because all the birds 
must be handled individually. Treat 
the flock with this- powder twice a 
year. This drug is also fine to get rid 
of cockroaches. Put it in the piaces 
where the roaches hide. 


Ridding the House of Mites 


Mites are supposed to be red but they 
are not. They are gray or white and 
only get red when they have their fill 
of blood from some chicken. Mites are 
very close relatives to the bedbug. They 
might even be called poor relations, 
but they do their job just as well. 
Mites work at night and lice by day. 
Just imagine how high spirited a flock 
must feel when they are attacked by 
day and by night. To tell whether you 
have mites in your own henhouse, care- 
fully examine the roosts and side walls 





are hatched, some will show yellow 
legs while others will show considera- 
ble black. The chicks with the dark 
legs are females and the ones with 
yellow legs are males. 

3etween the two rather distinct 
groups will be found another group 
with gradations of color. Of these 
the lighter will usually be males and 
the darker ones females. 

While this system of picking the 
males from the females is not so dis- 
tinct as in some crossbred chicks 
where certain sex characteristics are 
more distinct, the announcement indi- 
cates that a large percentage of the 
chicks will be correctly sorted if the 
work is carefully done. 





Old Hens Seldom Pay 


A recent study that has been report- 
ed by the United States Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry confirms the experience 
of many successful poultry producers, 
namely, that the second year produc- 
tion of most hens is not sufficient to 
make them profitable producers under 
most conditions. This backs up the 
practice of carefully culling out and 
selling old hens as they slow up in 
production after their pullet year’s pro- 
duction. 

















This large straw loft poultry 


for the old familiar “salt and pepper” 
marks. Some folks think they are the 
same as fly specks but they are not. 

Large numbers of mites have been 
known to kill sitting hens on their 
nests. If not that, they will make them 
leave the nests. 

Mites are tough customers to kill. 
They will stand starvation for a long 
period of time. They have been- known 
to live in an empty henhouse for many 
months. Mites practice their profes- 
sion at night and in the daytime hide 
themselves in the cracks and crevices 
of the henhouse, roosts, dropping 
boards, ete. They are quite easy to 
kill if you go after them in the right 
place. The best thing to use is an oil. 
Kerosene has been highly recommend- 
ed, but it evaporates too quickly and 
the good is short lived. Crude petro- 
leum is excellent. In cool weather it 
may have to be mixed with a bit of 
kerosene to make it go thru the spray 
pump. Waste oil from the crankcase 
of your automobile or tractor is also 
good. It is used the same way. Use 
a spray of any sort from the power va- 
riety to a hand propelled garden type. 

It is best to spray the house in the 
fall before the flock is put in for the 
winter. Cover the dropping boards, 
roosts, side walls and floors. This 
method of treatment is not liked by 
some because it leaves the interior of 
the house rather dirty looking. I will 
grant that, but it gets rid of the mites 
and that is more important. 


Telling Sex of Chicks 


A recent announcement of some 
studies in determining the sex of day- 
old Barred Plymouth Rock chicks 
made by the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, may prove interesting to those 
who are trying to develop a laying 
flock and market the broilers at an 
early age. 

When Barred Plymouth Rock chicks 





house is warm in winter and cool in summer. 


In this study, the records of birds 
of different breeds was divided into 
three groups, according to first-year 
production, namely none to 100 eggs, 
101 to 200 eggs and 201 to 300 eggs, 

The results show that in the case of 
low producers, more than half as many 
eggs were laid the second year; with 
the medium class of producers, approx- 
imately 42 to 45 per cent were laid 
the second year; and with the high 
first-year producers, approximately 35 
to 41 per cent were laid the second 
year. 

These figures show that light pro- 
ducers will lay a relatively higher per- 
centage of eggs during the second year 
as compared to hens of high produc- 
tion. Their total production would be 
so small that they would not be profit: 
able the second year. The only hens 
to keep over for the second year are 
those that are unusual producers or 
valuable from a breeding standpoint. 





‘Plessis Essential to 
Poultry Health 


Every one feels proud of their young 
chickens if they continue to grow sat- 
isfactorily. Chickens will not grow at 
a good rate of speed unless they are 
healthy. When chickens get droopy, 
only partially feather out, and become 
stunted, they are no longer a source 
of pride, and probably will not be a 
source of profit. 

Clean chicks, clean ground, clean 
houses, clean feed and clean watering 
vessels are all essential in the produc. 
tion of healthy chickens. Clean chicks 
are necessary to start the program, 
Chicks that are from weak or diseased 
stock will not have the vitality or free- 
dom from disease that is necessary for 
best results. 

It is impossible to keep the best 
chicks healthy unless they are raised 
under clean conditions. Clean ground 
means freedom from disease germs and 
worm eggs. Clean houses, feeds and 
watering utensils aid in preventing the 
spread of any diseases that may have 
gained entrance into the flock of 
chicks, as well as providing the sani- 
tation that is necessary for health. 

If it is possible, move the young 
pullets out on good range where they 
will remain separated from the re- 
mainder of the flock during the sum- 
mer months. This will not only allow 
them to grow under better feed condi- 
tions, but will also keep them away 
from contamination of different dis- 
eases and parasites. Prevention, of 
which cleanliness is the most impor- 
tant factor, is always better than any 
kind: of dope that may be bought in 
either bottle or box. 

















The Mite Destroyer and Wood Preserver 


Mites cost the poultry raiser from $25.00 to 650.00 a 
year In poultry and egg losses for each 100 hens 
KAZOL will clean up tne henhouse of mites aad 
keep it so. 

KAZOL sprayed on the inside of henhouse keeps 
mites, bedbugs, etc. out of henhouse for one year or 
money is refunded. 

KAZOL is made of such ingredients that {t also 
preserves wood against decay and adds at least 100 
per cent to the life of fence posts, poles, floors, aflos, 
hog houses, brooders, chicken houses and shingles 

Five gallons of KAZOL ts a $7.50 value. But to 
those answering this ad the price is only $6.00, You 
may send personal check or we canshipC. 0. D. You 
may use one gallon out of five and if, after using, you 
are not satisfied that the KAZOL 1s as represented, 
return the four gailons and your money will be re- 
funded. Address Kalvig Mfg. Co., Kanawha, Iowa 












Roosts/ 


—Before thechickensperch. 
Only a small paint brush and 
a can of “‘Black Leaf 40" are 
needed. While chickens roost, fumes are slowly released 
and penetrate the feathers; killing lice. Eliminates in- 
dividual handling of birds. Ask your dealer or ky us. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Inc., Louisville, K 


‘Black Leaf 40° 


Kills Poultry Lice 











ORDER NOW AND SAVE MONEY 





BLOEMENDAAL BETTER CHICKS 


AT SURPRISING LOW PRICES 


Bloemendaal bred to lay June and July chicks will lay in November bag é 


~ December and the winter months when eggs are highest. 


Our chicks re 


cent: some of the world’s greatest blood lines, such as Barron, Rucker and Tesared "White "Lee- 
horns, Shepard Anconas, Everlay Brown Leghorns, Fishel White Rocks, Regal White Wyan- 


dottes, Ringlet Barred Roeks and others. 


PRICES ON BLOEMENDAAL BETTER CHICKS 


iW LOWER THAN EVER FOR JUNE AND JULY a 


8. C. White Leghorns (Tom Barron or Rucker strata) 


8. C. White Leghorns (Selected 314 egg Tancred 
8. C. Anconas, Buff and Brewn Leghoras 

White or Buff Minorcas 

Rhode Island Reds, Barred or White Rocks 
White Wyandottes, Buff or White Orpingtons 
Heavy Mixed 


Postpaid, w ee 100 per cent live delivery. 


% 9. 00 Bsa oo 


strain) 


100 books your enter for delivery any time you want them, 


‘e guarant $2.00 pei 
balance -* few days eters delivery, or where sbi; eo is ered at once cash oul 


send $2.00 per 100 with orde: 
turn your money. 


Bank, Alton, lows. Write, phone or 


ir, we will ship C. O. ‘or balance. 
Order direct from nen he ad to give quicker service, or write for catal 


Shipment can be made on time desired, or 
log. Reference,’ Alton 


BLOEMENDAAL | ELECTRIC C HATCHERY rere POULTRY FARM 


Branch Hatchery, Hawarden, tow 





BOX 7, ALTON, IOWA 











Low prices. These are net “HATCHERY chicks.” 
22 years. Prompt Shipment. . 


$1,500 ANNUALLY FROM 500 LEGHORNS 


You can do the same with our 300 egg blood line TANCRED strata. 
Catalog and Poultry Guide free. Le 


“The World's Greatest Layers.” 
horn breeders 


EGGLAND FARM, Box W MT. RNON, IOWA 
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| Service Bureau 
= 
Robbed Farmer’s Home 


One Sunday recently Layton Ander- 
son, a Service Bureau member who 
jives near Britt, took his family and 
went to church and Sunday school. 
Imagine their surprise and chagrin 


when they came home to find the 
house had been ransacked and guns, 
silverware, boots, a cedar chest and 
other valuables were missing. But 
they knew what to do and called up 
Sheriff E. H. Wahlert at Garner and 
told him the story. 

Meanwhile Deputy Bruce Orr had 
peen watching a couple of fellows who 
were hanging around Garner. These 
fellows were hard lookers and the dep- 
uty suspected them of being bootleg- 
gers. When the word came about the 
Anderson robbery, Deputy Orr ex- 
claimed, “I know who did that.” 

So he went out and made a round of 
garages and the town. That evening 
he discovered the old car, and the 
two men in the act of selling a gun. 

“Wait a minute,” Orr told them. 
“That isn’t. your gun and you can’t sell 
it!’ He took the two men, Lewie 
Bowers and Jasper Farber, to the 
court house. They admitted the rob- 
bery and told where the balance of 
their loot was hidden. It was gathered 
up and Anderson was happy to re- 
cover it. 

Next. day the thieves appeared be- 
fore Justice Reed and were given a 
chance to plead guilty or stay in jail 
until the fall term of court. They de- 
cided they might as well take their 
medicine and County Attorney White 
took them over to Mason City where 
Judge Kepler heard the story. Five 
years each at Fort Madison was the 
answer and the thieves were taken 
away to think it over. Deputy Orr has 
been paid a Wallaces’ Farmer reward 
for his fast work. 

“I wish there was a Wallaces’ Farm- 
er reward on every farm,” Deputy Orr 
told Wallaces’ Farmer. “Farmers 
know what to do if they are robbed 
and we like to give them extra fast 
service. Thanks for the reward.” 

You are welcome, Mr. Orr. 








Thief Stopped the Milk- 

ing Machine 

Orval Quaas, who lives north of Ma- 
rion in Linn county, Iowa, went out 
to milk one Sunday morning and his 
milking machine failed to respond. 
Some one had stolen the motor. After 
Orval.had relieved the cows of their 
milk by hand, all twenty-one of them, 
he was mad and started out to find out 
where that motor had gone. It had 
rained the night before and he saw 
tracks. He satisfied himself where 
they went and then got in touch with 
Sheriff Harry Manchester at Cedar 
Rapids. 

The sheriff, who had been watching 
a bad gang over there, had his suspi- 
cions, but the gang didn’t have the mo- 
tor. So he talked to Quaas and by that 
time he decided he knew who did have 
the motor. So he arrested Al Fuegen. 
Al was taken to the county jail and 
given a “shake down.” He finally ad- 
mitted he had the motor hidden up- 
stairs in a barn. That was enough. 
Thirty days in jail and he has been 
serving it. Quaas has his motor back 
and a Wallaces’ Farmer reward for his 
share of the good work. 

Sheriff Manchester worked fast and 
has given farmers good service. We 
congratulate him. Not so long ago he 
caught two crooks who were buying 
eges from farmers and giving bum 
checks. One of them is at Anamosa 
doing ten years and the other is in 
jail at Cedar Rapids. Another trio of 
chicken thieves who stole from non- 
Service Bureau members were caught 
and all three are doing time. Really, 
Linn county is a poor place for chick- 
en thieves. 






































It Costs You LESS to use 
Minnesota Paints 
time tested 


BS kes real savings on paint are made by buying 
the best quality it is possible to make... Min- 
nesota Paints... 





—because they cover more surface per gallon... you 
buy fewer gallons for the job; 


—they give beiter protection, save costly repairs; 


—they last longer, hold their colors longer... you 
don’t have to paint so often. 


All this is guaranteed by the 59-year quality rep- 
utation of Minnesota Paints. It is our responsi- 
bility to market only such products as will live up to 
this long record of satisfaction and service. ‘To do 
otherwise would be poor business indeed. 


A special kind of Minnesota Paint, enamel and 
varnish for every job, inside or outside, assure the 
best results. Ask any Minnesota Paint Dealer for 
color cards and full information. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Company 
1115 South 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















AVERY large part of the water pumped for 

live stock and domestic use the world 
over is pumped by AERMOTORS. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are running swiftly and 
silently day and night to supply water for the 
farm, ranch and rural home. 


Give an AERMOTOR a chance and it will put 
an abundance of water in your house, barn, 
feed-lot or fields. It is the one machine on the 
farm which works without care or attention. 


An AERMOTOR is constantly exposed to all 
kinds of weather, works every day and yet is 
so well made that it will outlast almost any 
other farm machinery. There is nothing 
which compares with it in low cost for the 
service rendered. 


The AERMOTOR is the original completely 
self-oiling windmill with double gears running in oil 
in a tightly enclosed gear case. The constantly in- 

easing sales are the best evidence of its superority. 
For further information 
see your local AERMOTOR 

dealer or write 





















AERMOTORS are as 
dependable as the 
sun and as restless 
as the wind. In the 
slightest breezes 
they run and pump 

water. 


AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
Branch Houses: Dallas, Des Moines, Shen. Kansas City, Minneapolis 


















The “SUCCESSFUL” Self Hog Feeder 


Made in 3 sizes—A size for every hog raiser 
feed and clean—saves labor—stops feed 
a ~ kind of feed. 


waste—never clogs with any 


Feeds Ear Corn. jal adjustment of feed board and 
. esr corn easily as oats | adjustment 
is full er empty—gives all the 
chance at teed, Write for particulars on this ‘ul feedete 
100% We also manuf: I Hog Houses—write 














Harness 


Dollars 


-Your Lazy 


—at over 7% with safety 


You work hard for your 


money. 


Why not make it work for 
YOU? Money lying around idle 


is a losing proposition. 
fer you 


We of- 


Over 7% Earnings 


on your spare funds in 


Knapp- 


Monarch Company cumulative 


preferred—world's large 


st man- 


ufacturer of insulated jugs and 
one of America’s leading mak- 


ers of popular priced 


leather 


g6o0ds and electrical appliances. 
Regular quarterly dividends. 


Write for free circular. 
ligation. Idle money is 


No ob- 
a use- 


less waste. Mail coupon today. 


Mail This Coupon 





McMurray, Hill & Company, 


420 Liberty Bidg., Des Moine 
Please send me full info 
about Knapp-Monarch C 


f cumulative preferred. 





Name —* 


s, la. 
rmation 
ompany 





Address.,, 
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Central—Grundy County, May 24—Have 
had no rain for several weeks, but some 
very frosty nights that seemed to en- 
danger fruits, Early gardens and pota- 
toes froze to the ground the 17th, Corn 
planting mostly done; some coming up; a 
few fields replanted. Ground that was 
spring plowed is very cloddy, so that clod 
crushers and cultipackers are used more 
than ever. Grain looks very good and 
seems heavy on the ground, in spite of 
Pastures and meadows are 


poo seed, 
Stock all in pastures. A 


also promising. 





few. on feed, Some corn selling for 75 
cents, Farmers mostly hauling manure 
Quite a few pigs; some colts, No disease 
to speak of. Roads in good shape; no 
grading done here, Quite a little tiling 
done this spring. No building to speak 


of, nor land changing hands. Farm help 
somewhat scarce, as demand exceeds sup- 
ply; mostly $50 a month and $3 a day.— 
Gus Treimer. 

Southern—Marion County, May 24—The 
major part of the corn crop has been 
planted. Germination has been quite 
slow, but several fields are advanced 
enough to plow. A few farmers have 
planted sod ground the second time, be- 
cause of cut-worm damage. The weather 
continues quite cool, with frequent frosts, 
Cherries, early apples and peaches have 
been quite severely damaged by frosts. 
Grass and hay crops are much better than 
at the same season for the past three 
years.—F, Marion L, Jolly. 

Northern—Putler County, May 19—We 
are having wet and cold weather. Not 
very much corn being planted as yet, on 
account of the wet fields. Pastures and 
hay looking good, All livestock in good 
condition.—Geo. J. Mayer. 

Northeastern—Dubuque County, May 21 
—Cold, late spring. Corn planting in full 
swing, and a lot to be planted to corn 
yet, especially sod land. Frost every 
night; ice in some places. Orchards are 
white with bloom. Gardens and small 
grain backward. A number of little pigs, 


“and they are doing well.—M. C. Slattery. 


Northeastern—Dubuque County, May 23 
—The finest prospect for a crop now is in 
the clover. The stand is thick and it is 
growing fast. A lot of corn is yet to be 
planted. The ground plows hard this 
season. A good rain today helps the oats. 
A few little colts are seen, but not many, 
—A. A. Hallett. 

Southern—Davis County, May 24—A few 
armers are finishing planting corn, Oth- 
ers have some plowing to do. A few are 
planting soybeans. Oats and grasses 
growing slowly. Frosts and cool weather 
have badly damaged all fruit. Some pota- 
toes had to be planted over; other patches 
coming up slowly. Stock on good pas- 
ture doing well. Main roads good. Weath- 
er cool. Good shower needed.—W. H. 
Kline. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, May 2§ 
—Corn planting is practically all done. 
Many fields of corn peeping thru the 
ground; stand fair. Heavy frost about 
ten days ago, set the small grain back 
some, Pastures mostly good. Fully one- 
half of last year’s seeding of clover is 
a very thin stand, Many are plowing up 
fields and planting to either corn or soy- 
beans, The rain last Sunday did won- 
ders.—Chas. L. Strayer. 

Northeastern—Fayette County, May 22 
—Favette county had a hard freeze the 
night of the 18th, but it has been warm- 
ing up since then. Yesterday was a real 
corn day. It was cool this forenoon, but 
we had a shower at noon-time and it 
has been much warmer since. Corn is 
being planted at a rapid rate. Much corn 
will be planted in June this year. The 
last few days have made a wonderful 





change in the small grain. 


and doing well, 


Clover is thick 


considering the cold 





weather. We can't iupples. 
Butterfat 49 cents, ts. No 
hogs on feed; corn —W. L 


Peters. 

Eastern—Muscatine County, 
Cold weather has delayed corn 
but the last few days an i 
planted, 


May 21— 
planting, 
mmense acreage 
of corn has been Lots of baby 
chicks, ar ; 
them. E 
Robert Fle 

Eastern—Jones County, 
of the corn is planted; some 
are up, but it is too cold for 
Frost May 19 and 21, 
this week were of much bene fit to 
pastures and meadows, Some report 
seed corn, which makes repla r 
Pig crop not above average. 
fall shotes to go to market. Some corn 
moving at 80 to 85 cents.—Duane Rigby. 

Eastern—Delaware County, May 24— 
The weather has been fair this week, ex- 
cept Thursday, when we had local she 
ers, and much corn has been planted, 
Corn planting is a little later than usual 
this year, but several are thru now, Ve 
had a heavy white frost on the morning 
of May 19, and some report that it also 
froze ice. The strawberry beds were 
white with blossoms, and the fruit trees 
were in full bloom, so would think that 
it hurt the fruit. The grass has been 
slow, and many who have silos have not 
turned cattle out to pasture yet. 
late sown oats do not look very good.— 
Cc. D. Hunt. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
May 24—Weather fine. Just enough rain 
to soften the crust on the ground and 
make it easy to work; also puts a dust 
mulch on, Corn is all planted. Some 
fields of corn are now ready to be plowed. 
Farmers who tested their corn have an 
excellent stand. Alfalfa about ready to 
cut. Sweet clover a good stand and three 
feet high. Winter wheat couldn't be bet- 
ter. Oats are short on account of late 
frost and late planting. Pig crop good. 
Ground barley is being fed to pigs with 
good results.—Mrs, J. N. A. 

Northwestern — Buena Vista County, 
May 23—Corn all planted; some up; a few 
are cultivating. Small grain looks fine. 
Pastures good. Had a little hail Sunday 
night. Lots of chicks; quite a few dying 
at one week of age. Markets very steady. 
—R. A. Schroeder. 
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ILLINOIS 

Eastern—Vermilion County, May 23— 
Have had lots of rain. Very little field 
work last week. Nearly all that had 
early planting are replanting. Lots of 
plowing to do yet. Wheat looks good. 
Some oats are good, but lots of poor 
fields. Clover is fine. Corn is 78 cents, 
oats 41 cents, cream 41 cents, eggs 28 
cents.—Elmer Varner. 


MISSOURI 

Northern—Adair County, May 20—All 
of the potato crop isn’t planted yet. A 
few acres of corn planted. What wheat 
there is looks fine. There is a big acre- 
age of oats out, and they look fine. Eggs 
25 cents, cream 42 cents. All of the gare 
dens are not made yet. We are having lots 
of rain. The fruit crop is fair.—Jeasty 
Watkins, 

South-Central—Webster County, May 22 
—The first half of May was rain and 
more rain. The past two days we have 
had sunshine, but it has been cool. Early 
planted corn is up, and is a fair stand. 
On the flat lands, there is much plowing 
to be done for corn. Wheat and oats look 
good, With dry weather, the wheat ought 
to make a good crop. Meadows are weedy. 





Pastures fair to good. Strawberry picking 
next week.—J. C. Preston. 

Central—Moniteau County, May 24— 
Plowing for corn in full swing. No corn 
planted to date. Weather is still cool. 
Owing to continued rains, wheat is not 
doing very well. Clover and pastures are 
good, Corn selling at $1, oats 60 cents.— 
Reader, 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, May 18 
—Wheat is growing nicely, altho some 
fields are a little thin, due to the ice 
sheets of last winter. Oats are short and 
thin, and lack sunshine, but look better 
than a week ago, A great deal of sweet 
clover was sown in the oats here this 
spring; it is up and looks fine. Corn 
planting is about one-half to two-thirds 
done, altho the heavy rains of May 10 
and the drying winds that followed crust- 
ed the lister rows very hard, and some 
will have to replant; but most of the corn 
was put in the past week. Potatoes and 
all gardens have grown very slasly, on 
account of so much cold, eloudy weather 
as we have had the last six weeks. Pigs 
and lambs are doing very nicely.—Charles 
M. Turner. 

Central—Hall and Merrick Counties, 
May 24—Two light frosts, with freezing 
weather, have injured some of the fruit 
including strawberries. The wheat crop 
is growing nicely. Some of the small 
grain is beginning to head out. The oats 
crop is doing well. The planting of corn 
is almost done; some fields are finished. 
Beets are growing nicely, and are prom- 
ising a good crop. Lots of road and 
bridge work being done. Winter wheat 
and oats are looking very nice. Pastures 
and hay meadows are also looking good. 
Corn planting is almost done. Lots of 
young pigs being raised. Some cattle and 
hogs are being shipped to market.—George 
E. Martin, 


INDIANA 


Northeastern—La Grange County, May 
20—Ice as thick as window glass on the 
uplands this morning. Very little corn 
planted, Lots of corn ground not yet 
plowed. Fall wheat, oats and barley look- 
ing fine. Meadows short, and blue grass 
heading out four inches high. Mint is 
standing the wet weather well, but it is 
too wet to work in it. The farmers are 
trying to solve the farm relief problem by 
working more and trying to economize a 
little more. Rains are hard on county 
road work, but men are working all the 
time between showers. Eggs 30 cents, 
milk $2.28 for 4 per cent test.—E. W. 
Armstrong. 





SOME WEATHER PROVERBS SUP. 
PORTED BY FACTS 

With reliable service from the Weather 
Bureau of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, it would seem that the 
old-time weather proverbs would soon 
pass out of use and be forgotten, even if 
any of them were dependable. Many, in- 
deed, were absurd and misleading, but 
not a few are interesting as reflecting 
the accuracy of observation by those who 
are “out in all weathers,” and useful 
when the morning paper is not at hand 
to furnish a forecast. 

Among the best of these, perhaps, are 
the proverbs that have to do with the 
color of the sky, and the appearances of 
the sun, the moon, and the stars, for all 
are affected by the state of the atmos- 
phere. Any modified appearance of the 
sun is most conspicuous when it is near 
the horizon. Hence there are many 
weather proverbs about the sun at morne- 
ing or evening. When the air is heavily 
charged with dust particles laden with 
moisture, we see the sun as a fiery red 
ball, and predict rain, in such proverbs 
as, “‘A red sun has water in his eye,”’ or, 
“If red the sun begins his race, be sure the 
rain will fall apace.” The red sun im- 
plies a humid atmosphere, a condition 
essential and favorable to the occurrence 
of rain. 

On the other hand, a red evening sky 





usually means that the air contains very 
little moisture and that rain within the 
next twenty-four hours is improbable, 
When the evening sky is overcast with 
uniform gray, the dust particles in the 
atmosphere have evidently become load. 
ed with much moisture, giving rise to the 
proverb, “If the sunset is gray, the t 
will be a rainy day.” A gray morning 

‘ 





sky, however, for reasons which meteor 
ologists can explain in connection I 
the formation of dew, generally justifie 
the expectation of a fair day. “Eve: 
red and morning gray, two sure signs a 
one fair day.” “An evening gray ani 4 
morning red,”’ tho, ‘“‘will send the shep- 
herd wet to bed.” 





CLEAN SOYBEAN FIELDS 

Experienced soybean growers who hive 
been particularly successful with that 
versatile corn belt crop have two impor- 
tant rules for keeping out weeds. One 
is to work the seed-bed thoroly and to do 
most of the weed killing before the crop 
is ever planted. The other is to cultivate 
often enough after planting to prevent 
any weeds which appear from becoming 
firmly rooted. 

In addition to the matter of controlling 
weeds, there is another reason for get- 
ting the seed-bed in good shape. The 
delicate roots of the young soybean plant 
are best able to take up plant food when 
the seed-bed is mellow and moist and 
reasonably firm—as it would be prepared 
for corn—and when the soil is in this fa- 
vorable condition, the beans start faster, 
ahead of the weeds 

Soybean ground is generally plowed and 
worked about the same as corn ground, 
and the beans planted after corn planting 
time for the sake of convenience. Some 
growers prefer to use a grain drill or a 
broadcast seeder, while others use a 
corn planter or sugar beet drill. Inocu- 
lated seed practically always gives best 
results, 

Both the rotary hoe and the spring 
tooth harrow or weeder have proved to 
be excellent tools for soybean cultivation. 
The ordinary peg tooth harrow is also a 
satisfactory bean cultivator. From one 
to four cultivations with these imple- 
ments before the soys are six or eight 
inches high will keep the weeds from get- 
ting started. 

Soybeans have become popular as a 
cash crop as well as a feed crop, in many 
sections of the corn belt, during the last 
year or two. They can be worked into 
practically any rotation, and whether cut 
for hay or harvested for beans, they have 
proved to be more profitable than many 
of the old standbys of the corn belt. In 
fact, the soybean has become a ninth- 
inning pinch-hitter who seldom fails to 
knock the ball over the fence. 


WHEAT POOL ELEVATORS 


When the three provincial units of the 
Canadian Wheat Pool have completed 
their 1929 building program, they wlil be 
operating a combined total of 1,608 coun- 
try elevators with a capacity of 30,000 to 
45,000 bushels each. Of this number, 1,955 
will be in Saskatchewan, 390 in Alberta 
and 163 in Manitoba, 

Saskatchewan's program of 81 elevators 
will be made up of 27 to be erected at 
new points, each with a capacity of 35,090 
bushels, others to be built at 31 points 
with a 45,000-bushel capacity, and 23 old 
houses to be torn down and rebuilt. he 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Construction 
Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of the wheat pool, 
was recently organized to take care of 
pool elevator construction and repair 
work. 

In Alberta and Manitoba, the construc- 
tion will be mostly at new points, with 
72 houses to be erected in the former 
province and 20 in the latter. 

The Wheat Pool also operates 12 termi- 
nal elevators located at Fort William, 
Port Arthur, Vancouver, Prince Rupert, 
Winnipeg and Buffalo, N. Y., with a total 
capacity of 33,606,000 bushels. All these 
elevators have been built or acquired by 
the pool since it began operating as a 
farmers’ marketing organization, in 1924. 





ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—AI thinks that Slim should go on the stage 





DID YOU HAVE A GOOD 
TIME AT THE BARN DANCE 
LAST NIGHT, SLIM 








OH, FAIR TO 
MIDDLIN' J 





| DIDN'T KNOW YOU COULD DANCE 


BACK 








THE CHARLESTON SO WELL,SLIM 





THAT WASN'T THE CHARLESTON, 
AL! | GOT A JUNEBUG DOWN MY 
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[or General Interest 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE FOR SHEEP 
PARASITES 

Taking its place among other chemicals 

yseful to agriculture, tetrachlorethylene 

« almost certain to find a warm welcome 








lable name, says the United States 
yepartment of Agriculture. There is no 
rt equivalent for this eighteen-letter 
word, but tetrachlorethylene makes short 
work of most of the common internal 
parasites of sheep. The drug is a color- 
less liquid, having an odor resembling 
that of ether, and belongs to the same 
chemical group as carbon tetrachloride, 
which is used extensively in human and 
veterinary medicine and in industry. 

As in the case of carbon tetrachloride, 
the value of tetrachlorethylene in the 
treatment of worm infestation was first 
ascertained in the zoological division of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. The drug 

1 be obtained from veterinary supply 
houses and at most drug stores, and has 
already become popular in treating dogs 
and foxes. In the opinion of Dr. Maurice 
Cc. Hall, chief of the division, the tetra- 
hlorethylene treatment is another ad- 
ance step in the control of sheep para- 





Tetrachlorethylene, in single doses, has 
been found to be approximately 100 per 
t effective against the sheep stomach 
1 , and is also very effective against 
the hook-worm and some of the other 
nd-worms found in the small intestine 
of the sheep. The drug is given in cap- 
cules, in doses of five cubic centimeters 
for an adult animal. The animal should 
t be fed for twelve hours before treat- 
. If possible, the drug should be ad- 
istered by a veterinarian, as bad re- 
ults may follow if the capsules are bro- 
ken in the mouth, 
Altho the new drug will rid sheep of 
omach worms, two older treatments are 


“—e 


still used to advantage. These are a one 
per cent solution of copper sulphate (blue- 
stone) and a one per cent solution of both 
copper sulphate and nicotine sulphate. 
fhe choice among these remedies depends 
upon the nature of the parasites infect- 
ing the flock. Copper sulphate solution 
alone, altho effective against the common 
sheep stomach worm, has little or no ac- 
tion on other parasites found in the ali- 
mentary tract of sheep. The combination 
of copper sulphate and nicotine sulphate 
is effective against stomach worms, hook- 
worms and tapeworms, but will not rid 
sheep of certain other parasitic forms. 
The use of tetrachlorethylene in repeated 
treatments removes practically all inter- 
nal parasites except tapeworms. Hence, 
it is apparent that each of the treatments 
has a definite sphere of usefulness. 

While tetrachlorethylene will kill prac- 
tically all the stomach worms at one dose, 
the fact should not be overlooked that 
sheep remaining on infested pastures will 
continue to pick up infection and will 
have to be treated more than once. This 
is particularly true in heavily infected 
flocks, and in parts of the country, such 
as in the south, where conditions of heat 
and moisture and heavy stocking on good 
pastures are most favorable for the prop- 
agation of parasites. Experiments have 
shown that under such conditions the one 
per cent copper sulphate solution should 
be used every two weeks, in order to se- 
cure effective control. 

Tetrachlorethylene also can be given 
this often without injury to the animals. 
According to Doctor Hall, it is a valuable 
drug for all-around treatment for sheep 
parasites, with the exception of tape- 
worms, and, as such, is worthy of exten- 
sive use in sheep husbandry. 





WINTERING CALVES 

Results of the. winter cattle feeding 
work, announced at the cattle feeders’ 
meeting; held at Columbia, May 7, show 
that steer calves of good quality, win- 
tered liberally, made cheaper gains than 
those carried thru on roughness only, says 
E. A. Trowbridge, of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture. The liberally fed calves 
gained about one and one-half pounds 
daily for 154 days, on an average ration 
of three and one-half pounds of shelled 
corn, one-half pound of cottonseed meal, 
four and one-half pounds of alfalfa hay, 
and seventeen pounds of corn silage. The 
liberally gained 





alves wintered less 
slightly over a pound daily on a ration 
of five pounds of alfalfa hay and twenty- 
three pounds of corn silage. 

These calves cost $13.91 per hundred 
pounds in the feed lots last November. 
After paying 84 cents per bushel for corn, 
$50 per ton for cottonseed meal, $20 per 
ton for alfalfa hay, $6 per ton for silage, 
and the original cost of the calves, the 
cnes that were liberally wintered had 
ost $12.55 per hundred and were valued 
at $13.50. The calves less liberally win- 
nan had cost $13.42 and were valued at 
io. le 

If the cattle had to be sold now, there 
would be relatively little proift in either 
bunch, One of the good reasons for win- 
tering cattle is to have them on hand in 
the spring to put_on f or to graze, 
More liberally fed ‘¢alves could be. fed 
Sixty to ninety days and be in good mar- 
ket condition. The other calves will re- 
quire 150 days. Work in the past indi- 








cates that for a five months feeding 
period, the calves wintered liberally will 
require around 20 per cent more grain to 
make their gain. Thus, calves to be fed 
all summer can advantageously be win- 
tered with around a pound a day gain, 
whereas, those that are to go some time 
in mid-summer need to be wintered lib- 
erally. 





MISBRANDED COD LIVER OIL PREP- 
ARATIONS 


Efforts of the food, drug and insecti- 
cide administration to remove adulterated 
and misbranded cod liver oil preparations 
from the channels of interstate commerce 
have met with much success, according 
to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 

Makers of these preparations, in the 
form of liquids, tablets, capsules, or wa- 
fers, claim for them the medicinal quali- 
ties of cod liver oil. They claim also that 
the new extract form is free of the oily, 
fatty or fishy taste normal to cod liver oil. 

Administration specialists report, how- 
ever, that in most instances such prepa- 
rations are not only free from the oily 
portions, but from therapeutic principles 
as well. 

In its extensive survey of articles of 
this kind on the American market during 
the past few years, the administration 
has found that such alleged extracts 
themselves, and the various preparations 
alleged to contain such extractive prin- 
ciples, were devoid of Vitamin A, and, 
with very few exceptions, of Vitamin D. 
Both of these vitamins constitute the 
active therapeutic principles of cod 
liver oil. 

Most of the cod liver oil products were 
found to be illegal, not only as to claims 
of relationship of the product to cod liver 
oil or of the content of Vitamins A and 
D, but also because of gross misbranding 
as to promises of benefits in various dis- 
ease conditions. 

Many of these preparations, including 
the extracts themselves, have been taken 
off the market entirely, as a result of 
the quiet non-legal work of the food, drug 
and insecticide administration. The labels 
on others have been modified in such a 
way that they no longer suggest any re- 
lationship to cod liver oil, and all exag- 
gerated claims have been removed. 

One compound sold as a cod liver oil 
preparation, according to the label, would 
produce “excellent results in the treat- 
ment for chronic rheumatism, tubercu- 
losis, loss of appetite, anemia, rickets, 
convalescence, neurasthenia, and melan- 
cholia.”” This product, which was widely 
advertised and distributed, is now cor- 
rectly labeled, “A tablet to be used where 
a tonie is indicated.” 

While the first general survey of this 
type of cod liver oil products has been 
practically completed, there are still on 
the market some cod liver or cod liver oil 
preparations which, because of limited 
facilities of the administration, have not 
yet received attention. 

Work now under way by the adminis- 
tration involves those preparations con- 
taining cod liver oil itself, such as emul- 
sions and various flavored cod liver oils. 
Where such emulsions or oils are found 
to be deteriorated, misbranded or other- 
wise having statements violating the food 
and drugs act, appropriate action will be 
taken. Many of the emulsions are com- 
posite preparations, containing, in addi- 
tion to cod liver oil, egg, malt, iron, 
arsenic, and in numerous cases are mixed 
with expectorants and marketed as cough 
mixtures. 





CURRANT WORM CONTROL 


Currant worms, which feed on currants 
and gooseberries, are apt to put in their 
appearance soon, stated Fred Butcher, 
extension entomologist, recently. 

The work of the currant worm is fre- 
quently not discovered until the cater- 
pillars are good sized and have appar- 
ently stripped the bushes of their leaves 
in a day or two, continued Mr. Butcher. 

The adult, which deposits eggs from 
which currant worms develop, places them 
low down and in the center of the bush. 
The little caterpillar hatching from these 
eges, feeds on the inside of the bush for 
several days before they move to the out- 
side branches. 

It is no doubt the best to spread the 
bushes and examine the eenter for the 
first appearance of these caterpillars. 
They may be controlled by the use of 
lead arsenate applied as a dust or as a 
spray. When the material is used as a 
dust, use one part of lead arsenate to ten 
parts of lime. When used as a spray, use 
three tablespoonfuls of lead arsenate to 
one gallon of water. 

When currant worms are not discovered 
until the fruit of the bushes starts to 
ripen, the insects should be controlled by 
the use of hellebore. Hellebore is a ma- 
terial which loses its poisonous properties 
within twenty-four hours. It may be ap- 
plied as a dust of one part of hellebore 
and four parts of lime or flour. 





The premium lists, giving details of 
premiums totaling $142,000, that will be 
competed for at the Iowa State Fair this 
year, are now available to anyone who 
considers exhibiting. The date for the 
Diamond Jubilee State Fair is August 
21-30. Those interested should write A. 
R. Corey, Secretary Iowa State Fair, Des 
on for a free copy of the premium 
ists, 
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that Long- Talked-of 
‘Uacation Trip 


A two weeks’ vacation for every Iowa farmer and farmer’s 
wife and their family! 

If this were a party platform, would you vote for it? 

Of course, you are busy, and vacations take time. But, 
after the rush work of spring and early summer is over, a 
vacation trip is a good investment. You and your family will 
see and learn new things, Youll pick up new ideas for your 
work and come back rested. 

Did you read, in the Special Vacation Number of Wallaces’ 
Farmer last year, of the trip Charles Martensen and his family 
took? 

They left a busy Clinton county farm behind them—prob- 
ably just as busy as yours. They traveled through fifteen 
states and into Mexico and Canada. Their 10,000-mile trip 
took them through wheat fields of Kansas, the deserts of New 
Mexico and Arizona. They saw the great fruit orchards and 
endless vineyards of California; the magnificent lumbering 
region of Oregon;,the wide-stretching wheat fields of Wash- 
ington; the irrigated potato fields of Utah; the cattle ranges 
of Wyoming; the far-famed tourist resorts of Colorado. 

They saw so much beautiful scenery and visited so many 
historically famous spots that they—and especially their chil- 
dren—added greatly to their educations. 

Perhaps you will not want to spend so much time or money 
on a vacation trip this summer. You don’t need to. Visit some 
of the beautiful spots nearby—places close enough for a one- 
day trip by train or automobile. 

There are Lake Okoboji and Spirit Lake, Pine Creek Park, 
Backbone Park, and a score of other beautiful state parks and 
preserves, the immense caves and the high bluffs overlooking 
the Mississippi. 

Up in Minnesota, among the big pines, there are thousands 
of small lakes that are filled with fish. Over in Wisconsin 
there are more of the same kind. 

You owe it to yourself and your family to take a vacation 
trip this summer. It’s a good investment. Make it the best 
vacation you’ve ever had. 

The Special Vacation Number of Wallaces’ Farmer will be 
issued June 28 this year. If you want to start making your 
plans before it arrives, write us for information. Address the 
Vacation Editor. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa, 
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MARKETS) 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 

ing table are worthy of the most careful 

study. The first column gives percentage 














present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 


The first thing to do in order to get the 


most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 145 per cent of pre-war and 97 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 






down over the list and see which products 
are above and whic *h below the general 
wholesale price level From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that catthé, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level Hogs, oat wheat, corn, timothy, 
eges and copper are dec idedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 


as much as other products is due to over- 
production, 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Fisher's index number 


CATTLE— At Chicago 





1,300- -pound fat ¢ attle 
, o 100- pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters 
BeOCUOLS seseesseseressereseeeesnneens 





HOGS—At Chicago 


Heavy hogs 134 111 
Light hogs 131 113 
Pigs eo 137 133 
Sows “(rough 12 112 








SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs om T1164) 80 


WOOL | AND HIDES 








Quarter blood wool at Bosto 1 a3 
Lig ht cow hides at Cl ago 101 66 











At Chicago— 


































































Corn, oN, 2 oo 125! 82 
Oats, No. 2 06 jn oS 65 
Wheat, No. je | nee 11 68 
Wheat, No. 1 north 8 69 
On lowa Farms— | | ; 
120 80 
& 61 
Cottonsee a me Lat Milw'kee = 1 50) ~ 68 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.. 173] 99 
Bran, at Kansas City 100 65 
Shorts, at War sas Cit 110 68 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chi iGO...) 116] 100 
No. 1 alfa uf i, at Ka 3 Cit 156) o4 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Rutter, “152! «ONT 
Clover see 179 97 
Timothy 76 22 
Cr 141 92 
Bees, at cl AS Ee Bae 
PREVISIONS—At Chicago 
Tard suis ee Se ; cree 106 96 
Sides 114 101 
Ham 165 120 
Bat on... 132 = 308 
‘FUTURES— At Chicago 
Corn— : Ae 
July. — 122 81 
September . iAstactuicean 121 83 
TT, 130 91 
Oats— | 
ERMNEL sc ininajcbisinaslinthisieestecaadtanpeesassassias 9 77 
Se ‘ptember 7 90 
December 102) 
Wheat— 
BIG caver sscanrmecvoncs sacle sacl 91} 69 
BOPtemiDer a ccvecssseccrcseces 191 71 
DOOCOTIIGLE sisiisccsesicsssnsscccosessemeree is 74 
108 97 
September 108 97 
Sides— | 
July 113! 104 
September | _ 119) 106 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connelisv ille 93 106 
ig iron, at ingham | 114] 97 
Copper, at Nev w York } 110 124 
Crude petroleum, at N. } 218, 146 
Lumber— | | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | 
ington) am cant ae 118 
Yellow pine (southern) — | | 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards.. 196] 113 
Yellow pine (southern) | | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)....} 206) 118 
CSIR Go a iccrnctd eesrceeenrsntacemnniinsgiaies | 189] 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
Te ee. 5: neem Rese 236) 101 
Interest, 60 to 90 day p tit 
at New York ...... @ | 226; 167 
Industrial stocks 00} 128 
Railroad stocks. .................. 136} 104 











RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 








as compared 
about 236 per 


about 63.8 cents an hour, 
with 27 cents in 1914, or 
cent of pre-war normal, 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Waeges of farm- 


hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 


war labor. 
FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 
SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $8.80 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$9.70 next September. 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures 


as city 


show 


the percentage for the week ending 
May 11, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 103 per cent, grain 93 
per cent, livestock 93 per cent, lumber 
96 per cent, ore 148 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 107 per cent. 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





extras, last week, 
cheddar cheese, 
re 21%%c; eggs, 
before 


Butter, 
42cr, week bet 
last week 
fresh firsts, 


creamery 


Alize; 


week 





29540; ducks ‘ veek 25c, week before 
39c; fat hens, last week 34c, week before 
34c; broilers, last week 37c, week be- 
fore 37c; geese, last week 15c, week be- 


fore 17e. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
iv eae ast week $13.16, week be- 
2 ela ast week $11.50, 
$11.5 





wee a be fore 


The Week’s Markets 











CATTLE 
{ | > 
ee ; 
/éls| 3 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 





Choice and prime— | | 
Last week | 13.88)14.58)13.82 
Week before + /14,00'14,.50/13.80 





Good— 








Last WeeK .....ccscsssssseereeee| 13.12]13,82/ 13.00 
Week bef BOIS: “ivencasecsessenes 13.12)13.75/13.08 
Medium— | 
iB BE WGI \osisinsccsscicssosoosnn | Love 
Weelt DelOre cicccccscccecsee 
PAB WOK scccscevessccencorn rene 
Week before e 
Light ‘ight beef steers | 
(1,190 Ibs. down)— | 


and prime— | 











Cr aan 
i week .. 10.62'11.50 10.50 
WOTORD: scsserisaniansens 10.62 11.62/10.62 
Butch cattle— | 
He — 
Li week ... 
Week before 
Cows— 
TAG ON ae iseenttoeed 110.12:10.00' 9.88 
Week DefOre  ...crccocsccrccess 19.12/10.00 10.00 
Bulls— j | 
oR Rt: WGC cxccimaenncmne | 9.38) 9.75! 9.00 









Week before 
Canners and c 

Last week 

Week 


Stockers 











HOGS 

Ibs. up)— 
2010.75 35 
98/10. 25 





.20 10.69 10.52 


-95/10,50/10.48 





0.00'10,42 10.30 
9.75) 10.30/10.3 


Smooth and rough 





heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— | 
Last week ... 9.32! 9.70) 9.05 
Week before ww! 9.12! 9.68 9.05 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | 
Last WeeEK ccc ‘ (10.12) 9.88 
Week befor @ 9.82) 9.95 


Stock pigs— 
RAE WHEE, Sacervceceocncteeeenes 


Week before =) ee 
7 


























SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | | 
medium to prime— | | | 
A WR seicccecesecemvcesionsans 12.70,13.05 12.20 
Week before ............000.. 13.00/15.42/12.58 
Lambs, culls and common | | 
Last week . 110.25/10.00 9.3 
Week before 0.75}10.38! 9.75 
Spring lambs, medium to | { | 
choice— | | 
Last week: ....... pnacentenis veoeee | 14,88/15.80!/14.75 
WEEK DOLORES ceccsececsccins }15.88/16.50/15.70 
Yearling wethers, medium | | | 
to prime— | | 
Last week ........ 9.88/10.25; 9.25 
Week before eeeeee}1.0.12/10.75| 9.88 
Ewes, medium to choice— | | 
Last week . 68) 5.25 
Week before. 3 .50| 5.50 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are queted at an aver- 
age of prices from commen to choice. 























HAY 
7 | 
| 5 4 
: =) 
2] sa | 
a] 2/2 
O} 4 1d 
Mixed clover, No. | 
Last week ......... ga 
Week before 
Timothy, No. 1— 


Last week . 
Week before 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week 
Week f 
Alfalfa, 
Last week 
Week f 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week 0. 
Week before 










.|21.50)22.0¢ 
.|21.50}23.75} 











Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
Last week ./19.00/19.50) 
Week before ../19.00/21.25| 
Oat straw— | | 
Last week | 9.50) 7.50}11.50 
Week before 9.50) 7.50/11.50 










































ba n 
zi 2 
a psd ome 
e»igidai g 
s | 4] 2] 4 
= = & n 
& Rl g 2 
ww ww } i ~ 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
Last week ......... .911%4| .86 8814] 
Week before } .881 851 8814] 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | | 
Last week .........] .88%4] .8314] .8744| .82 
Week before | .87 83 7 | 82% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | 
Last week ......... | 86%] .81 8514} .80 
Week before ....| .86%4| .80 8514] .8014 
Oats— | 
Last week ........ | .47%| .45 .461%4| 438% 
Week before 4814) .45 47%| .44% 
sarley— | | 
Last week ........ | 5716] .58 57% | 
Week before ....| .61 -63 09 | 
tye— 
Last week ........ 881%; .83 sox 
Week before 90%| .85 | 84% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | 
Last week ......... 1.9614) .9914)1.05 95 
Week before 1.08 97 1.03% 961 
FEEDS 
- Le ae *n 
» 1 3S @ 
; 0 2 S 
s| a2} s|s]¢ 
S| 2] 2] 4] s 
i é eS un ons 
= S| v ia 
a Mie fas) Ss 
Bran— | | l | 
Last week......../23.75|21.00/21.25|28.00 
Week before..../23.75/21.00/21.25/28.00 
Shorts— | 
Last week......../23.25/25.60!21.25!33.00 
Week before....}23.25 25.00) 21.25 33.00 
Hominy feed— | | | 
Last 7 | vee] eccsecsee| 2000 
Week before sclucscevacc{OecOd 
Linseed meal | | | 
(Oo. D.)— | | | 
Last week........ ? ) } | 
Week before..../53.5 | | 
Cottonseed (41 | | | 
per cent)— | | | 
Last week........ 25} } | | 
Week before. 2.75) | | | 
Tankage— } ] 
Last week........ i ahoinis TOO ccscasce 80.00'67.50 
Week before....|...o+0. 70.00).....00.; 80.00 |67.50 
Gluten— | | g 
PE VIO sce cses lsiscescocalvaccivrsc| evvoverecd oe 34.50 
WVGOK DELOPS.. 2) ccocslyccestin lesccrcnit 34.50 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 
The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percent ages of corre sponding 
week for five-vear average, 1924-28: 























i | 
is | 
53 | S 
TOW css aoess 94.6 2] 116.8 
Hlinois 82.9 et | G68 
Missouri .... | 69.3 a 05.0 
Nebraska | 74.8 7 88.1 
Kansas ... | 283.8 4] 102.5 
Indiana esol 94.0 2 67 
ORIG: . nnuucntrs | 109.0 9! 47.8 
Total, 7 corn | | | 
belt states..) 160.7) 116.9 84.9 84.9 
Week ending May 10, 1929, as a percent- 


age of receipts for the corresponding week 
ending May 11, 1928—Iowa, 195.4 per cent; 
Illinois, 64.9; Missouri, 140.2; Nebraska, 
69.8; Kansas, 76.6; Indiana, 152.2; Ohio, 
186.1; total, seven corn belt states, 84.6 
per cent. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 July corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 79%sc, week before 815¢c. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted en 
week at 96%c. (These bonds are par 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 tS 4. 46 
per cent, 








OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 4ic, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 15.5c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.00, 
and cotton at New York 19.70c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 72c 
for No. 3 shelled and 70c for No. 4 shelled, 
oats 36%c, and wheat 85%c. 


| Livestock Receipts and 








Prices 


Hog prices are 94 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 128 pe, 


cent for fat cattle, 74 per cent for sheep 
and 91 per cent for lambs. 
The following table gives data as ty 


percentage of ten-year average for re. 


ceipts and prices as they have prevyaileg 
week by week for the past eight » eeks, 
Each week is compared with the te: 1-year 
average of the corresponding week, thug 


eliminating all seasonal bias. 














*HOGS 
March 29 to April 4............ 
MOTH -S tO BE svvccncess iid 
April 12 to 18. 















April 19 to 25 .. 
April 26 to M:z ay 2 











May 3to 9 ie 
May 10 to 16. a 
May 17 to 23 ..... 
{CATTLE 
March 29 to April 4... | 67 77| 12 
April 5 to 11... | 86 92| 123 


April 12 to 18 .. 
April 19 to 235 ..... 


























April 26 to = 2 75 91| 127 
May 3to 9... 75 84, 1% 
May 10 to 16. 69 78! 127 
BRAY LT (0 88) oan: 76 80! 198 
{SHEEP 
March 29 to April 4.... 82} 108 89 
April & to f1 sn. 116} 135) 
April 12 to 18 .. 88} 143) 93 
April 19 to 25 .. 104 135| 9 
April 26 to May 2 105 37 85 
Sy 3 tO 9 ssmu _ 113] 129 69 
May 10 to 16 .... 118} 35] 
May 17 to 23 117] 140; 4% 
tLAMBS 
March 29 to — , | 82] 108) 112 
April 5 to 11 116} 135] 113 
April 12 to 18 .. 88) 143) 115 
April 19 to 25 .. 104| 135] 113 
April 26 to May 2 105) 137) 103 
May 3to $9 .... 113} 129 4 
May 10 to 16. 118} 135) 9% 
DEY: VT 40: OS csccceseseratecics 117| 140 91 





*Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep 


seven markets. 
{Cattle prices are for fat beef steers 
tSheep and lamb receipts are com! ned, 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES _ 








1929 | 1928 | 1927 | 1926 





10.70| 9.75 
10.70| 9. 75| 
| 10.75 9.60) 








| 10.70 9.50 
..| 10.70 9.50] 
| 10.80 9.70) 9.15) 14.00 








CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 





j 
1929 





1928 | 1927 | 











May 1 |-.87%|1.0616| .86% 
May 1 .8814/1.06 | .88% 
May 2 91 1.07%4| .90% 
May 2 } .89 1.07 | .91% 
May 2 89 11.077 901 
May 23 | .£891411.0814| .91 











EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the third week in 
Tay were 5,696,000 bushels, as compared 
with 5,267,000 bushels for the week before 
and 4,618,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the third week 
in May were 12,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 128,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 37,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. 





Exports of oats the third 


week in May were 665,000 bushels, as 
compared with 259,000 bushels for the 
week before and 180,000 bushels for the 


same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the third week in May 
were 13,654,000 pounds, as compared with 
11,836,000 pounds the week before and 
11,358,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork the third wes 
May were 5,069,000 pounds, as comp 
with 6,230,000 pounds the week 
and 5,273,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $4 
in ton lots. 


IOWA WEEDS ARE MIGRATING 


That three distinct migrations of weeds 
are occurring in Iowa was revealed by 4 
weed survey being conducted by Dr. L 
H. Pammel and other Iowa State College 
botanists. 

One wave of weeds is sweeping from 
the southern counties northward, another 
wave is traveling from the _ northert 
counties southward, and a third is ad- 
vancing from the west to the east. 

Horse nettle is one of the weeds which, 
as Doctor Pamme!l puts it, is advancing it 
“solid phalanx’ from the south. Shoofly, 
a weed which has been troublesome fof 
years in Texas cotton fields, is another 
northward migrant. 

Canada thistle, quack grass and sow 
thistle are pushing southward, while the 
sunflower, buffalo burr and marsh elder 
are traveling in an eastward direction 
In time, marsh elder will be common all 
over the state, Doctor Pammel believes. 



















Once a year, remove the crank-case of 
the tractor and thoroly wash out all ac- 
cumulated sediment. This will save bot) 
time and money in the long rua. 
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An Advertiser 


Wrote This 
Letter: 


‘.... Lam not receiving 
as ood results from my 
R. I. Red ad as I would 


like......” 








This Booklet 
was mailed to 
that advertiser 
and then....... 


Qutnz 
the AD 
ttaf- 
PAYS 


Tall ME © shell MOE 











This ad was run: 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


STRONGLY FERTILE, SINGLE COMB 
Red hatching eggs, $5 per hundred. Culled. 
tested, dark, heavy layers. Males 8-19 lbs. 











Which brought this 
letter: 


‘1 am receiving fine 
results now so would 
like to continue adver- 
tising. Be sure to insert 
my ad again in the next 
ho. 





TIE 


The booklet mailed this adver- 
tiser is herewith offered to each 
of the 128,000 families reading 
Wallaces’ Farmer. It is intended 
to be a guide and idea producer 
for careful, thoughtful ad-writ- 
ing. Its worth to you in dollars 
= and cents is daily proven by ex- 
= amples such as the above. Your 
= name on the coupon below will 
= bring it to you without cost. You 
= will not be under any obligation 
= nor be the object of any solicita- 
= tion. 


VL 

















Just write your name and address 
on this slip of paper or on a postal 
card and we will mail you the book- 
let immediately. 

Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: Send me this booklet. 


|e RN SE EI selina ‘ 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Many a kid gets lost nowa- 
days because he can not reach 
his mother’s skirt.”’ 











NO GENT, HUH? 

A hospital surgeon was questioning a 
negro girl, who had come to the hospital 
with a broken jaw. Evading his ques- 
tions for a while, she finally admitted she 
had been “hit by something.” 


“Was it a large object?’ asked the 
surgeon, 

“Tolable large.” 

“Was it a hard object?” 

“Tolable hard.” 

“Was it traveling rapidly when it 


struck you?” 

“Tol’able fast.” 

Then, her patience exhausted, she ex- 
claimed: 

“To tell de truf, doctah, Ah was jes’ 
nach’ly kick’ in de face by a gemman 


, 9 


frien’, 





WE SAY HE WAS 
Silas: “Is Bill Perkins a liar?’ 
Hiram: ‘Well, I don’t know as I'd go 
so far as to say that, but I'll tell you 
this much—when feeding time comes, he 
can’t get his pigs to stir until he gets 
someone else to call them for him.” 





THAT’S LEGAL RENT 
Jeannie: “Jock, Jock, there’s a coo in 
the vegetable garden.” 
Jock: “All richt, woman, dinna stand 
makin’ that fuss. Hurry up and milk her 
before she gets out.” 


IF HE WAS SCOTCH, WHAT WAS 
THE DOC? 


Act 





A Seotchman, hearing that a doctor 
charged more for a first consultation 
than for a second, went to him and said: 
“Here we are again, doctor.” 

“I don’t remember seeing you before,” 
said the doctor. 

“Oh, yes, I was here last week,” said 
the Scot. 

“Indeed, I had forgotten. 
keeping?’”’ 

“Not at all well.” 

“Then,” said the doctor, “continue your 
last prescription for another week. That 
will be $1, please.’’ 


How are you 


TOO TRUE! 

It was obvious to the man who kept 
the bird shop that his customer was not 
in the best of temper. 

The disgruntled man entered and 
slammed the door behind him, at the 
same time slamming a large cage down on 
the counter. Muffled squawks came from 
under the cover. 

“You said this parrot was worth its 
weight in gold,’ he began, pointing to 
the cage. 

“Well?” 

“Well, indeed! It won’t speak a word, 
my good man, not a word!” 

“Really,” smiled the shop-keeper suave- 
ly. ‘‘Well, silence is golden, ain’t it?” 


An old darky was out for catfish in a 
Mississippi yawl. He landed a big one 
that pulled him overboard. As he crawled 
out, spitting mud, he yelled: 

‘What I wants t’ know is, is dis nigger 
fishin’ or is dis catfish niggerin’?”’ 


VERY MUCH ALIVE 


Boss: ‘Well!’ 

Office Boy: “I'd like the afternoon off, 
sir.” 

Boss: ‘What for?” 

Office Boy: “Well, sir, my grand- 
mother——” 

Boss: “Oh, yes, I know. Your grand- 
mother died and you want to go to 


her funeral, eh? Old stuff, sonny, old 
stuff!’’ 

Office Boy: ‘No, sir, my grandmother’s 
going to take her eleventh Charleston 
lesson, and somebody’s got to stay home 
and keep the ball park tuned in on grand- 
pa’s radio.” 








Vive veckoold Hamp 4 

shircs on Pringle 

Ranch, Parks, Nebr. 
bi 


wirene by 


imgle, owner and 
anager. 


NUTRENA PIG and HOG MASH shortens thd 
weaning time, getting pigs on fall feed faster 
gets bogs to market qnicker and at smaller cost, 
43 years of intensive research and actual farm 
teste have made NUTRENA the one safe and 
perfect supplement te corn. It contains tankage, 


‘On their Own 


Foe 








g@inerals and vitamins that insure you getting 
every ounce of food value from feeds fed pro- 
Its antiseptic 


ducing quick, healthy growth. 


element 


ekead of all others. Ask your dealer. 


REGUS PAT OFF’ 


PIG»~ HOG MASH 
Nuibiena Feed Milla Inc. 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


event worms and kindred 


Sliseaves. purkena fed pigs are four wecks, 















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











This Elevator 
Pays Higher Prices 
- 


‘ 
aye 


UY 






nx 












‘ 
\4 





if 


‘ 





prerare, it on your farm. Own it. 
Operate it yourself. Fill it with 
your own grain at low harvest time 
prices. Empty it at higher prices which 
always prevail during some later 


months of the year. The investment 
usually more than pays itself back the 
first year by improving condition of 
grain, saving protein and moisture 
premiums, cutting shrinkage, shield- 
ing from rats, fire and weather. Prime 
quality galvanized steel, outstanding 
construction, structural strength and 
durability are pledged you by the 
Butler 30 year old reputation. Owners 
report Butler Bins in use 20 years. 


Freight Prepaid Prices 


$9550 mn $426°° 
BU RE 


FARM STORAGE 


Farm Elevators — Farm Tanks 


The Butler-Dixie Farm Elevator elevates 300 to 
750 bushels an hour. Airs,cleans,conditions grain. 
Time and labor saver. Makes farm storage mon wn 
dling economical, Write for price and free booklet. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1212 Eastern Avenue 912 6th Ave., S. E. 
Kansas City, Mo. Manneapolis, Minn. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Please send farm storage, elevator and tank booklet. 


Name 





Post Office 














The New 


RED JACKET 


(All Ball-Bearing ) 


POWER HEAD 


—for deep-well Water Systems 


It costs you nothing to investigate this 
newest Power Head with its many ex- 
clusive, advanced features of economy 
and efficiency. Investigate BEFORE 
you buy and you'll have nothing to be 
sorry for! 


Every Bearing a BALL- BEARING 
It is the ONLY Power Head using Ball- 
Bearings for ALL rotating parts, which 
means that less power is required to 
operate it—that it starts easily even 
during coldest weather—and that it has 
far longer life and lower upkeep cost. 


Ask your Dealer about the many 


other advantages, or write fer 
complete details te 


Red jacket Mig. Co. 


Davenpert, lowe. 
Rockingham Street 
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Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish woot. pl these columns 
RATE 10c PER WORD: ; 


We noodling Bs e misimem a toelre words. | 

































SCHEDULE OF RATES 





Number ) 


Wakes — Insertions 

. 4 3 4 8 | 13- 
12 Is raolg Zaols 360'$ 4.80 $ 9.60 /$15.60 
13 | 1.30] 2.60] re 5.20] 10.40] 16.90 
14 1.40} 2.80! 4.20] 5.60) 11.20) 18.20 
15 1.50} 3.00} 4.50) 6.00} 12.00; 19.50 
16 1.60! 3.20, 4.80) 6.40] 12.80) 20.80 
17 1.70 3.40/ 5.10) 6.80) 13.60) 22.10 
13 1.80} 3.60| 5.40! 7.20) 14.40] 23.40 
19 1.90} 3.80 5.70) 7.60) 15.20) 24,70 
20 2.00! 4.00! 6.00] 8.00) 16.00! 26.00 
21 2.10! 4.20] 6.30) 8.40] 16.80) 27.30 
22 2.20! 4.40} 6.60) 8.80] 17.60) 28.60 
23 2.30| 4.60! 6.90} 9.20) 18.40) 29.90 
24 2.40| 4.80] a 20! 9.60) 19. 20! 31.20 





COMMISSION HOUSES 


McCUTCHEON PAYS MORE FOR EARLY 
spring chickens than you can realize any- 
where. We want other descriptions of poul- 
try and country dressed calves. We_ spe- 
cialize in direct shipments from the farm. 
Write us for information and quotations. 
Corner Fulton and M: May Sts., Chicago. 


WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 

WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
produce markets, alternating daily, furnished 
by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Broilers, chickens, © ducks, 
geese, turkeys and veal wanted. 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 

veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 


ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL.- 
try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 











USED CARS 





wi as ——_— 














EA X NU MBER OF 
a for service. 
Shomont Farms, 


“low fig gure to » se ttle stein y ms for sale, 





‘E LOT OF 200 EXTRA 
‘Jersey cows and be eg Proper 
color and. in fine condition. 











ag REG ISTE RE D ee = BULL Ams 


SEE JACK NUTT AT THE CAR SHOP, . oe 
Locust St., Des Moines, if you want a hi 
grade used car. All makes and models, Si ~ 

and up. We trade. 


PATENT ATTORNIYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 149-P Security Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











: sweet clover pasture all year. TE RSE S15 HEAD OF Ww ELL 


‘al Jer rse eys, cows and heifers. 


Write Theodore F. 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 





Beaumont, Texas. 


LAND OPENING 
LAND OF ENING—THE 








“TWO “YE AR OLD PERCHERON 


GREAT NORTH- 


_Zone of Plenty book explains op- . Pleasanitville, Iowa. 


Re eee “SHORTHORNS _ 
“SHORTHORN (ORN™ BULLS 


“and heifers ini str ain; eae to sell 


MISCELLANEOUS 
AUCTION SCHOOLS 
3 AUCTION SAYINGS $1. 


empire it serves in Minnesota, North Dakota, 


Speci iL adv antages in new land, ‘rich soil and 

Improved farms or undeveloped land. 

Lowest prices in many years. ri 

Leedy, Dept. 207, St. Paul, Minn. 
> 














MISCELLANEOUS 

“TO FARM BUY ERS—100 
contair ning over 20,000 acres, obtained 
under foreclosure, 
/ placed with our company exclu- 


ANNOUNCE MENT 





CORN HARVESTER 
RICH MAN’S CORN. 





HARVESTER, POOR 
man’ s + ae $25 with bundle tying at- 
Free c = aig | one of 





Your opportunity 
A Sunni investment may 





—- DELCO MOTOR AND GENERATOR 





GRAIN 
GRAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 


bon future delivery on conservative margin 
-:is. Members hicago Board of _ Trade, 
Soni & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Chicago. 











iow. A, NORTHE RN ‘MISSOU RI, 


for sale by “bank, | 


eee pee 








PRT “GE-SICKNESS 
YOUR | HOGS. SICK? 
" trouble raising pigs, on account of infection 





HAVE YOU HAD 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


PUREBRED D PUPS—PC POLICE, , MALES "$6.25, 
females $4.25. White Collies $15. We ship 
C, O. D. anywhere and guarantee satisfaction, 
North Star Kennels, _ Springfield, Minn. 
FOR SALE ‘COON ~ BRED HOUND PUPS, 
$10 and $7.50 each. John Oliver, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 
COLLIES 
CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM 
prize winning — The kind that brinig 
home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A _ trustworthy and intelligent com- 
panion. Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, 
Towa. 














RABBITS 
CHINCHILLA SABBITS FOR SALE, PAIR 
$4.75 from 2 pete d stock, Arthur "Michel, 
Springbrook, t lowa. 
CHINCHILLAS, FRENCH, SIL VE RS, HIM- 
alayans. Priced right. TIowa’s largest fur 
farm, Fravérd Rabbitry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 

ALASKA \ HOMESTEADS 
HOMESTEADS IN THE MATANUSKA AND 
Tanana valleys are now opened to settlers; 
climate similar to that of our northern states; 
fine opportunities for both dairy and grain 
farming; fertile soil; excellent schools; church 
advantages; good roads; no taxes. For fur- 
ther information, address, Agricultural De- 
partment, The Alaska Railroad, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 





Ce  ... Sees 
ARKANSAS, COMING DAIRY STATE. 

Have desirable farm, 107 acres, ideally lo- 
cated, suited for cows, hogs, chickens, corn, 
cotton and fruit. Makes mone y every month, 
Write for particulars. New-South Land Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. 








FOR SALE—640 ACRES, TRACTOR OR 

mixed farm, four miles town; 2) acres 
crop included. I, Buchanan (Owner), Islay, 
Alberta. 





__ MINNESOTA 

MINNESOTA OFFERS MANY ADVAN- 

tages for farming. Most farmers do better 
here. Fertile soil, plenty of rainfall, good 
pastures. Wonderful dairying opportunities 
in America’s greatest butter state. Free 
book tells all. Get all the facts and figures 
Learn about the low priced farms and easy 
payments. Write today! Ten Thousand 
Lakes-Greater Minnesota Assn., 1428 Univer- 
sity Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE OR RENT—323 ACRES. Ss, SEVEN- 

ty-five miles southwest of Minneapolis, 
tiled, fenced, cross-fenced, good buildings, 
big orchard, close to progressive town. N 
Johnson, 3341 Fremont Ave. So., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

GENTLEMAN'S COUNTRY HOME, 12)- 
acre highly improved dairy farm, beautif 
lake frontage, two hours drive Minneapo ie. 
Will sacrifice. Frederiksen, Kasota Bldg., 

Minneapolis. 

IMPROVED FARMS ALL SIZES, SHORT 
distance Minneapolis, $30 to $60 acre, easy 

terms. Farmers Land Co., 301 Globe Bldg., 

Minneapolis. 

CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get gur new 














free list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, | 


Mian. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be ‘reached in no other way. 





Are your pigs Scouring, bo os 
vee i or — 








GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR 


_hay and prompt ope Ship to John Dev- 


actual expe rience “with: pas st “herds in 
Rye straw wanted. 
HELP WANTED 


TO SELL FURNI- 





" State sana of geo you have 
De sc ribe conditions. 











KODAK FINISHING _ 


TRIAL ORDER, SEND 25c AND ROLL FOR 
six beautiful ‘glossitone prints. 
i Day Night Studio, Se- 








2 Central Avenue, Minneapolis, 








= <a 
ee de WANTED. 7K AND . TRACTOR _ CUSHION _ SEATS 


TRUCK DU MP ING DEVICE 
tor and impl ement easy back cushion seats. 





“Li iber al commissions, 


LIVESTOCK 








+o Marker Oregon, Mol 








HEDGE th & Con W here CARLOTS. H. 














, batting and 4 yarns at tele prices. 
ee Woolen Mills a st. 








READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing words, to run 


times in your paper. 


I enclose a remittance of $ 
to cover cost of these insertions. 





Address Subsbaveecusesctwute Seite peucaseiseeucers ses eeucispavkionianvasscdecsibarenes i 


Write your ad here: 











(Minimum charge, $1.20) 
EXCELLENT RESULTS! 


0, for which please continue my ad in 
It is getting excellent 





Pi enatsaenee find check for 
paper one more week. (The May 3rd issue.) 


Yours truly, Alfred Carlisle, Whittemore, Iowa.” 














WANT TO BUY 
BAGS 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
n 200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 


field, Ill. 
BABY CHICKS 


PROF. KING’S GUARANTEED CHICKS, 

Iowa accredtted—challenge you to find het: 
ter anywhere, either in quality or price. Fin 
est breeding flocks fed balanced rations with 
complex minerals and cod liver oil, assures 
sturdy, livable chicks that will be money 
makers. Send for my liberal ten day guar- 
antee. Order now at these prices per 100, or 
send for complete price list. 25 per cent de- 
posit, balance C. O. D. if you prefer. Barred 
and White Rocks, S. C. Reds, $15; —- 
$13; W. Wyandottes, Buff and White Orpin 
tons, R. C. Reds, $15; White and Buff a 
horns, $12.50; W. Minorcas and Silver Wyan- 
dottes, $16; light and heavy assorted, $11, 
Also Light Brahmas and Black Giants, Mam- 
moth W. Pekin and Rouen (large type) duck- 
lings, $26. My valuable 32-page book, How to 
Raise Your Baby Chicks, is: free with each 
order. You can succeed with my chicks if 
you can with any. Prof. King’s Iowa Chick 
Hatchery, Iowa City, Towa. 


PETERS- CERTIFIE D CHICKS. GREATLY 
reduced prices for June delivery. Weather 
ideal for quick and strong growth. All r 
strains are bred early maturing and develop 
into unusually heavy winter layers. Heavy 
breeds come into laying at about five months 
of age, the light breeds at four to four and 
one-half months. No other strains bred like 
these—no others guaranteed like Peters-Cer- 
tified. Sold ‘on guaranteed egg-product 
standards, up to 175 to 200 eggs per year, 
termined by flock average of our heavy- lay 
ing strains. For fifth year sent with L 
uarantee to live covering first two weeks 
et Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons and 
White Wyandottes. Low prices now in ef- 
fect will interest you. Write at once, men 
tioning breed particularly interested in a 
we will send our special bulletin on = th 
breed, our big catalog and special redu 
June prices. Peters-Certified Poultry Bre 
ers Association. Just adddress Peters Mas- 
ter-Control Farm, Box x_ 266, Newton, Iowa. 
FOR DEPENDABLE PROFITS, POULTRY 
raisers are everywhere finding that it pays 
to raise Farrow Chix. High winter egg pro- 
duction is bred into Farrow Chix—that’s w 
they pay. Quality matings, White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, $10-100; $19.5)-200; $47.50-5%); 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Single Com! 
Reds, $11-100; $21.50-200; $52.50-500; Whit- 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $12- 10): $23.5 
200; $57.50-500. Special matings % per, 
higher. Star matings (this kind made Mrs 
Beer $1464 above feed costs), $6-100 higher. 
All Farrow Chix are from state standard ac- 
credited flocks, rigidly culled for color, type 
health and egg production. The Farrow com- 
bination of service and quality is the rea 
why four million chix are annually shipped 
Join the list of satisfied customers and 
right this year. Order the famous 
blood lines and profits will roll in this win- 
ter. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, 
Peoria, IIL. 
ASHTON’S DEPENDABLE BABY CHICKS— 
Our Dependable amg. are all A. P. cer- 
tified in grades “fA” “B”—culled, ML Tare 1 
and mated by Judge ¥. H. Shallabarger. The 
finest you can buy for health, vitality, liva- 
bility, and egg production. Order now to ba 
sure of getting & pre mr chicks when you 
want them hite or Brown Leghorns, 
S. C. Anconas PPh: strain), 100 for $11.23 
ag for $43.50. S. C. Anconas (Ash strain), S. 
C. Red, Barred Rocks—100 for is 35; 400 for 
$52. White Rocks, Buff Rocks, Buff Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes—100 for $14; 400 for 
$54.50. Silver Laced Wyandottes—100 for $15; 
400 for $58.50. Heavy mixed—100 for $11.50; 
a: and heavy mixed—100 for $10.75. Prices 
“Select B” and “A” grades on request. 
‘Ask about our guarantee to live! 100 pet 
cent live arrival guaranteed. $2 per hundred 
books your order. 25c per hundred discount 
for full cash with order. Free catalog. Sun- 
nyside Hatchery, Dept. 217, West Liberty, [2. 


CHICKS 8 TO 10¢c EACH. BIG, STRONG, 

vigorous, quick developing stock. Odd lots 
from heavy-laying strains, flocks headed by 
trapnest-pedigreed males. All from early-ma- 
turing bloodlines that will start laying in 
November or December. Assorted heavy 
breeds, $10-100; $47.50-500; $90-1,000. Assorted 
heavy and light breeds, $9-100; $42.50-500; $8)- 
1,000. 100 per cent live arrival, parcel post 
prepaid. Delivery May 30 to July 1. Supply 
limited. Order direct from this advertise- 
ment. Don’t delay. Send one-fourth of price 
with order. Peters Hatchery, Box 267, New- 
ton, Iowa. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER GUARANTEES 

these advertisers to be reliable. Look over 
the bargains offered here today and buy what 
you need, 
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| Our Readers Market 








BABY CHICKS 


MILLER BABY CHICKS—MISSOURI AC- 
credited, “health certified.” Immediate de- 
livery. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, $10 per 
300; Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, $11; 
White, Silver Laced  Wyandottes, Buff Or- 

ons, $12; Light Brahmas. $15; heavy as- 
$10; light assorted, $8. Shipped pre- 
100 per cent live delivery. Two dozen 
drinking fountains free with 500 chicks. 
free. Miller Hatcheries, Box W, Lan- 
oO. 










SEEDS AND NURSEP-Y STOCK 





BULBS AND PLANTS 


GRADE PLANTS, CAREFULLY 

packed, large, well rooted, open field grown, 
leading varieties. Cabbage, 75c 1,000; tomato, 
$1; Porto Rico sweet potato, $2, 1,000. Acme 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


SWEET POTATO. PLANTS, NANCY HALL, 





HIGH 











Yellow Jersey, Red Bermuda, sixty cents 
hundred, “postpaid; three dollars thousand, 
express collect. Wolford Bros., Conesville, 
lowa. 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS, YELLOW JER- 


sey, Nancy Hall, red Bermuda yam plants, 


100-60c ; 200-$1; 500-$2.25; 0-$4; postpaid. 
Healthy plants; prompt yn Fred 
Wiseman, Macomb, III. 















Ss A BARGAIN—BIG, STRONG, LIV- 

e, electric-hatched chicks. Per 100: 

or Brown Leghorns and heavy mixed, 

ged, white or Barred Rocks, $10; White 

Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 

tons, $11. Immediate delivery. Rush your 

order. 100 per cent alive, prepaid. Catalog 

free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 304, Wellsville, 
Mo. _ 

SP SPECIAL PRICES ON jJUNE > CHICKS FROM 

Bardsley’s certified pure Tom Barron 324- 

egg in White Leghorns. The big lobed 


Prepaid. Catalogue free. Walter 
ley, Neola, Towa. __ 

ANCONAS 
wenn aN y 
SHEPPARD STRAIN ANCONA CHICKS, 
from carefully culled flocks, $11 per hun- 
dred, $50 per 500. Mark Shaw, Kellogg, Iowa. 
BUFF CHICKS 
OPP OL II IIRL PPI 
BUFF LEGHOQRNS, BUFF MLINORCAS, 
Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Wyan- 
Van de Waa Electric Hatchery, 
City, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND RI REDS 

$C. R. I. REDS FROM OUR BEST FLOCK 

are produced from old stock that are fed 
milk daily. Chicks from this stock will sell 
you on their worth when you notice difference 
in plumpness and smooth satin-like appear- 
ance. A product delivered at $14 per hundred. 
Mixed chicks at $9.50. Satisfaction most cer- 
tain. Elaine or Jensen Hatcheries, Neola, Ia. 


HATCHING EGGS 
ANCONAS 

SINGLE COMB ANCONA EGGS. REDUCED 
prices; $4-100; $1ll-case. Marion Decker, 
Farnhamville, Towa. 

~~ PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
WHirE ROCK HATCHING EGGS FROM 
accredited flock, $4.50 hundred. Order di- 
rect. Raymond Meyers, Boone, Iowa. 

DUCKS AND GEESE 
WHITE PEKIN DUCK EGGS $-100; TOU- 
louse geese eggs 40c; Embden 50c prepaid. 
Effie Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 


CHICKS AND EGGS 
LEGHORNS 
WYCKOFF’S S. C. W. LEGHORNS, LARG- 
est and best in world. Hens, pullets, weigh 
five pounds. Bred for high egg production. 
Eggs, $10-100; chicks, $20-100. Mrs. Cora 
Hodge, R. 4, Des Moines, lowa. 
HOLLYWOOD WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS, 
$12.50-100; 5300-$50; postpaid, 100 per cent live 
delivery. Eggs $4- 105; case $12.50. Mrs. My- 
ron Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
LARGE ENGLISH TOM BARRON WHITE 
Leghorns, 270 to 300 egg strain, eggs and 
gg Circular. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, 
owa, 
S.C. BUFF LEGHORN CHICKS AND EGGS 
rom our finest matings. T. S. Albrecht, 
sreene, Iowa. 











dottes. 
Orange 















































MINORCAS 
BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND_ EGGS; 
large type, bred to lay. Sunrise Hatchery, 
Orange City, Iowa. 
WYANDOTTES 
SIL VE R LACE D WYANDOTTE nae 











nl eggs from our finest matings. So 
Ail recht, Greene, Tow a. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Wrnnnncnepeeupr nner 
POULTRY MARKER. USE THE WF-REG- 

istered marker which stamps indelible num- 
ber in web of wing. For all kinds of poultry 
weighing over 2 Ibs. Easy to use and positive 
ication. Owner’s name and régistered 
er filed with Iowa sheriffs, police de- 
and county agents. Price, post- 
with ink for 100 birds, $2. Extra ink, 
100 birds; 65c, 250; $1, 500. Send all orders 





lents 


to Wallaces? Farmer, Service Dept., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS, WHITE MINOR- 


hatched to order. 
100 per cent live de- 
Effie Wilmarth, Corn- 


ca, White Orpington, 
Chicks $15-100 postpaid, 
livery. Eggs $6-100. 
ing, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


TWO DOZEN GERANIUM PLANTS THAT 
will afford you the luxury of a_ beautiful 
flower bed all summer for only $1.50 post- 
paid. Any color or mixed. Buckley Gera- 
nium Company, Springfield, Ml. 
BUY GENUINE G RIMM ALFALFA SEED 
direct from the introducer at reduced prices. 
st of alfalfas. Yields for years without 
ting. A. B. Lyman, Introducer, Excel- 
sior, Minn, 
BULBS AND PLANTS 
2 MILLION TOMATO PL ANTS; LARGE 
stalky, well rooted, open field grown, packed 
1 damp moss to roots; Greater Baltimore, 
, Earliana, Ponderosa; by mail, post- 
500-$1.25, 1,00 3 express prepaid, 
5,006 “$9: 10,000-$15. Late cabbage plants same 
price. Prompt shipment; safe arrival guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Kentucky Plant 
C - Hawesville. Ky. 
TOMATO PLANTS, SIX VARIETIES. BY 
express $1.50 thousand. By prepaid mail 
500 $1.50; 1,000- $2.50. Sweet peppers by pre- 
paid mail 160- 75c; 200-$1.25; 500-$2.50; 1,000-$4.50. 
y express, $3 thousand. Also, cabbage 
plants. All varieties, including Copenhagen 
and Golden Acre, $1 thousand and charges. 
Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


FINE, LARGE SIZE TOMATO PLANTS, 
sutgater Baltimore ay large red), 250, 60c; 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000 Guaranteed to 
teach you not wilted. Also cabbage, onion, 
Pepper and sweet a Catalog free. Prog- 
ress Plant Co., Ashburn, Ga. 






































FROST PROOF CAB- 
bage plants, including Copenhagen and 
Golden Acre, Bermuda onion plants, 500-65c; 
1,000-$1 plus postage. Eureka Farms, Tifton, 
Ga. 
STRONG FIELD GROWN PL ANTS— s<—TOMA- 
to, pepper, frost proof cabbage, onions, 200- 
50c; 500-$1; 1,000-$1.75, prepaid. Modern Plant 
Farm, Ponta, Texas. 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, 75ce 
1,000; Collards, 75c; tomato, $1; Ruby King 
pepper, $2; Porto Rico potato plants, $1.50. 
Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 
LOOK! 200 CABBAGE, * 200 TOM ATOES, 200 
onions, 25 pepper plants $1.25 prepaid. Cen- 
tral Plant Co., Ponta, Texas. 
LOOK! 300 CABBAGE, 300 
pepper plants $1.25; prepaid. 
Co., Ponta, Texas. 
SEED ) CORN 
TESTED SEED CORN—JOSLIN’S YELLOW 
Dent matures in 110 days, also Joslin’s 90 to 
100-day Yellow Dent and Silver King (white) 
matures in 100 days. Zest dependable varie- 
ties for the corn belt; they give satisfactory 
yields and will mature. The results of my 20 
years growing and breeding these varieties 
here on my farm, now successfully grown all 
over the corn belt; the corn you should plant. 
Seed early picked, hand selected; tests 97 to 
100 per cent. Sold on 15 days’ approval test; 
satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded; 
$3.25 bushel, and 10 bushels or more $3 bushel; 
shelled and graded, bags free. Circular and 
samples on request. Square Deal Seed Farm, 
Allen Joslin, Prop., Route No.3, Holstein, Ia. 
SEED CORN—JUST THE CORN YOU ARE 
looking for, for that late planting. Black’s 


SEND NO MONEY: 




















) TOMA’ Tro. 2 25 
Central Plant 





Yellow Dent, suitable for June 1 planting for 
the southern half of the state. Hung up 
early. Strong vitality. $4 per bu. shelled 


and graded. Prompt shipment. Clyde Black, 

Dallas Center, Iowa. 

BIG YIELDING EARLY MATURITY, YEL- 
low dent and white, also some medium late, 

high test, shelled, graded, germination 94 to 

100. $2 and $2.50 per bushel. Charles Roth, 

Jesup, Iowa. 

PURE YELLOW LEAMING %-DAY SEED 
corn, $3 bushel, 9% per cent germination, 

heavy yielder, sure maturer. W. E. Mad- 

dock, Sad, Ind. 

















COUNTRY AIR 














I had a dreadful time last Saturday 
afternoon, I was trying to finish the 
cleaning for the last bedroom and keep- 
ing track of the Kentucky Derby and the 
Clinton program thru WOC at the same 
time. To liven up things a bit, an aunt 
from the city, a cousin from California, 
and the county agent, dropped in from 
time to time. The aunt from the city 
counteracted my wish that country school 
children might have the musical opportu- 
nities that the Clinton school children 
have, with the argument that they were 


likewise minus the nervous excitement 
attendant upon such occasions and the 
rehearsals preceding them. 


The county agent said nice things about 
the chicks, and that was-all right, but 
er cousin from California! She was one 

I'd never seen before, and how can she 
know that not every Saturday afternoon 
finds me with a smudge on my nose and 
a grubby dress? And, worse yet, I hate 
to give anybody the impression we don’t 
have as much afternoon leisure as any- 
body else. 


And I never picked up a bit of the 
mock air battles broadcast from Cincin- 
nati. Did you? 


It seems to me that this has been the 
jazziest week of radio we’ve had for a 
long time. Morning, noon and night, it 
has been hard to find much music that 
we liked. WGN did about as well as any 
station, only it is rather disconcerting to 
have the police gong go ding-ding just as 
you have attuned your mood to the deli- 
cate harmonies of McDowell's “To a Wild 
Rose.” If I were a bandit in Chicago, 
with a desire for sudden riches, I'd be- 
take my nefarious practices to some other 
city—or take up farming. His chances of 
a slick get-away grow slimmer and slim- 
mer. The other day, a bandit who had 
robbed a grocery store, was caught by a 
detective squad car only a minute and 
a half after he backed out the door, 
brandishing his gun. All this radio pro- 
tection is going to make a radical change 
in your grim and gory detective yarns 
from now on. 





The m. of the h. has been mourning 
for some time the departure of the Philco 
Hour and its Theater Memories. We 
thought it was off the air. I don’t know 
how I overlooked it in the publicity ma- 
terial, but there it is—on Friday nights 
at 7:30, central standard time. The fact 
that we can’t get it over WOC any more 
is against us, I guess. And now that dis- 
tance hunting is not so good, we can’t 
get KDKA, WBAL, WJR or WREN very 





easily, and KYW never does come in any 
more. However, we'll try WLW for it 
from now on. While the Philco Hour is 
an N. B. C. production, it comes over the 
WJZ system, and our strong: Iowa sta- 
tions carry very few WJZ programs. 





The R. C. A. Demonstration Hour, on 
Saturday, June 1, at 1:30 p. m., central 
standard time, will be of especial inter- 
est to Jessica Dragonette’s friends, for 
she will appear on this program. So will 
Colin O’More, her frequent co-star, the 
Seiberling Singing Violins and Merle 
Johnston, saxophonist. 


“Her face is her fortune” is frequently 
said of an actress. Famous pianists and 
violinists have their fingers insured, danc- 
ers insure their legs, and soon we shall 
no doubt hear that radio announcers are 
insuring their voices. Milton J. Cross, 
winner of the radio announcers’ medal, 
says that he is “as painstaking in his at- 
tention to intonation, phrasing, placing of 
the voice, and breathing, as a prima don- 
na. . . . It lies in the announcer’s 
power to make or break a program. A 
colorless voice, a mispronunciation, a pro- 
vincial accent, the wrong intonation, or 
indifferent phrasing, will prejudice the 
listener and fail to hold attention.” 


Perhaps all this attention to the speak- 
ing voice will help the proverbial Ameri- 
can shrillness to tone down a bit. When 
voice alone is relied upon for personality, 
as it is over the radio, we naturally direct 
more thought to it. I picked up Vida 
Sutton’s talk (N. B. C., thru WOC, at 3:15 


-p. m.), on “Dialects,” and think I'll tune 


They come 
“The 


in regularly on these talks. 
on Thursdays, and are known as 
Magic of Speech.” 


WHO—Melody Hour has been changed 
from Friday p. m. to Thursday night— 
10 to 11 p. m. 

WLS is featuring more and more farm 
news. They are offering opportunities to 
country correspondents. Write to them 
about it. News comes in at 10 and 11:40 
a. m. and at 2:55 and 5 p. m. 





SEED SOYS AND SUDAN NOW 

Soybeans and sudan grass, seeded eith- 
er alone or together, give a splendid hay 
crop, and may be seeded with excellent 
results any time during the month of 
June, declares H. D. Hughes, in charge 
of farm crops work at Iowa State Col- 
lege. Altho it is preferable to drill the 
soybeans in, they may be broadcast and 
covered by harrowing thoroly. 

On average soil, the soybeans will yield 
from one and one-half to two tons of 
cured hay per acre. The earlier seedings 
give a somewhat better yield than seed- 
ings made late in the month. It is ad- 
visable to prepare the seed-bed as far in 
advance of seeding as possible, harrow- 
ing repeatedly in order to kill the weeds, 
Two bushels of soybean seed per acre 
are required for a good stand. 

Soybean hay approaches alfalfa in feed- 
ing value, according to Professor Hughes. 

When the seed-bed is prepared by disk- 
ing corn stalks without plowing, six 
pounds of Sudan grass may be seeded 
with the beans; the grass will serve to 
crowd out foxtail and other weeds which 
might volunteer. 

While sudan grass alone is an excellent 
emergency hay crop, it does not have the 
feeding value of soybeans. The yield will 
be from two to two and one-half tons 
per acre. Sudan grass may be seeded 
broadcast at a rate of fifteen pounds per 
acre. Harrow thoroly in order to cover 
the seed, 





SODIUM CHLORATE MUST BE 
HANDLED WITH CARE 
Chemists and plant specialists of the 
University of Minnesota give warnfhig 
that sodium chlorate, which is coming in- 
to use on farms because of its effective- 
ness in eradicating weeds, is a dangerous 
explosive and fire hazard under certain 

conditions, 

Also, staff men of the 
inary medicine at the 
have established the fact that sodium 
chlorate in relatively small amounts is 
poisonous to cattle, and is therefore un- 
safe to apply to weeds in pastures where 
eattle graze. However, areas where the 
chlorate is to be applied can be fenced 
off temporarily. 

There is no danger from explosion or 
fire when the dry sodium chlorate is kept 
pure, says a university farm circular pre- 
pared by A. C. Arny, who is in charge of 
experiments in eradicating weeds by the 
use of chemicals. Mixed with dust or 
organic matter or with sulphur, the chem- 
ical will explode or ignite when subjected 
to friction or when struck. 

Sodium chlorate should always be kept 
in the steel drums in which it is shipped, 
or in other clean metal containers having 
tight covers. It is a dangerous practice 


division of veter- 
university farm 





to keep it in paper or cloth sacks or in 
pasteboard or wooden boxes. It should 
never under any circumstances be stored 
in a building or room where there is any 
sulphur, even lime-sulphur spray mate- 
rial. Dissolved in water, the chemical is 
not dangerous, but even in that form it 
should not be left in containers so that 
the water evaporates and chlorate accu- 
mulates on the sides in the form of crys- 
tals. These crystals are just as danger- 
ous as they were before being dissolved 
in the water. 

But the most serious danger to those 
handling sodium. chlorate is from fire. 
Clothing on which the chlorate solution 
has been sprayed or spilled and allowed 
to become dry, is easily ignited by frie- 
tion. Any clothing accidentally wet with 
the sodium should be washed before it 
has had time to become dry. 





HOW TO FILE A HOE OR PLOW 
Many farmers still do not seem to know 


how to-‘use a file to sharpen a garden 
hoe so it will work properly. A hoe should 
always be filed entirely on the upper 


side, so as to give a chisel edge, since it 
cuts like a chisel rather than a knife. A 
plow point and share should also be filed 
or ground entirely on the top. A spade, 
likewise, should be filed entirely on the 


front or upper side; a cultivator shovel 
entirely on the rear side, and so on.— 
I. W. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make ehanges in or discoa- 
tinue advertisements already must have 
anny of such discontinuance or change reach us not 

ter than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of ise issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. 

electrotyper 


made New 
advertisements, however, can usually be tanerten it 
—_- late as Monday morning of the week of 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush's services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
communications should be addressed to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 








Des Moines, lowa. 











TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTH 


Tamworth fall boars 175 to 200 pounds, priced to sell. 
also bred gilts and sows. Golden Rod Stock Farm, 
Davenport. iowa, R. R. No. 1, Box 111. 








'\.AMWORTH Boars ready for service. 175 
pounds and up. Out of big litters, sired by sire 

of champions. Vaccinated. Prompt shipment. 

Iowa Primary No. 7. J.J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa, 


HAMPSHIRES 


AMPSHIRE Fall Bears and older boars 
$85 to $50. Sows and gilts bred for June and July 
farrow $35 to 650. Sows and gilts bred for fal! farrow 
later on. Cc. A. Prentice, Sae City, lowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINA 


FALL BOARS AND GILTS 
Mostly sired by “Beau Geste”. They are heavy 
bon and rugged. Have one outstanding boar of 
All vaccinated. 
Creston, lowa. 














the Armistice Rosewood cross. 
wi. 0. NOTZ, 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Aberdeen Angus 


Good, smooth beefy bulls of serviceable ages for 
sale. Sired by Elation K., a 2200 Ib. state fair winner. 
Leading families represented. Inspection invited. 
Ww. 8S. AUSTIN, DUMONT, IOWA 


NGUS BULL AND HEIFER CALVES. 
We have others like our Whitelatch Collins calf 
which won first at the International both on hoof 
and in the carcass contest; later selling for $4783 00. 
Our herd carries desirable breeding. Write for par- 
ticulars or come and see our herd. 
BARNES BROS., Mnexville, lowa 




















HOLSTEINS 
EVERAL lendidé ung Molstein 
Balls for fred by Kis Pietertje Piebe De 


Kol. He has a recerd of 1200 lbs. of butterfat on bis 
yearly test and his nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. ef butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasenbie, from 
Ste8 mos. ofage. Bd. Ronsink, Mespers, ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years @ 

3 Percheron Stallions by Maple Grove Settpee. 

1 Hereford Ball. 

Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, and Southdown 
rams of superior quality and breeding, Show rams 
and fleck headers. ANIMAL BUSBANDRY 
DEPT., Lowa State College, Ames, lowa. 




















selection easy. 


\ Te) an 1, Pa ie) Wl) 0) a a 
More Dollars per Cow per Year 


Everywhere Tere is There is always a ready market for 


all pure-bred dairy cattle in 


Send for The eee yy ny ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Literature 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Iilincis oh 






They 
redominate in 30 states and comprise nearly 60% of 
the United States. Wide distribution makes 
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Chance! 








Adopt This Simple, Effective.and Economical System 
and Watch Your Hog Profits Increase Materially 


S! 


destroying worms and disease. 
chance to make more 


CK or unthrifty pigs can never make a satisfactory showing for you on market 
day. But give them a fair chance and they will grow faster, waste less feed and be free from profit- 


--MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY.- 


Thoroughly Tested and Proved 


The 83RD DEGREE SYSTEM has been developed under prac- 
tical feed lot conditions, backed with scientifie research and experi- 
ments. The whole work has been under the direction of competent 
veterinarians who have had years of experience in dealing with hog 
problems. Today the 3RD DEGREE SYSTEM is not an experiment 
—it is a proved success which you may adopt with real profit to 


yourself. 

The 38RD DEGREE SYSTEM is not only simple and easy to put 
into practice, but is so effective and economical that many farmers and 
feeders say it is the most sensible and sound method they have ever 
used. ‘They have found it an effective aid in checking heavy losses 
from intestinal and respiratory ailments which may have gained a 
foothold in the herd. By its regular use they have found it equally 
effective as an aid toward the prevention and control of most intes- 


tinal and respiratory diseases. 


Backed by a Reliable, Thoroughly Established Institution 


The Drovers Veterinary Union is widely known as a thoroughly reliable, 
firmly established institution. Their exceptional facilities for research 
and experimental work, their famous 3RD DEGREE Products, and the valu- 
able service they have rendered have built confidence among their thousands 


of customers. 


NEW VALUABLE BOOKLET READY FOR YOU 


A new booklet is now ready which in full detail explains the 38RD DE- 
GREE System. It tells how easy it is for you to put it in effect. It describes 
its many advantages, its economy, its effectiveness. It tells you how firmly 
they back all their products. Be sure to write for this booklet today, which 
will be sent you without obligation. 

If you do not have a copy of our Hog Raisers Manual, which deals with 
hog diseases, control of hog worms and “How to Grow 250-lb. Hogs in Six 
Months,” be sure to get that also. This booklet has been endorsed by hog 
raisers everywhere as one of the most valuable aids to successful hog raising 
they have ever seen. It will be sent you absolutely FRED. 


DROVERS Union oma... 
U NM 10 N OMAHA, NEBR. Poultry Raisers too often 
euffer great losses from 

worme and disease. If you 


raise either chickens or tur- 
keys you should have full in- 
formation 
DEGREE Liquid Poultry 
Concentrate. Let it help you 
bring your 
through in better shape and 
with fewer losses, 60 as to 
get them ready for market 


The simplest, most effective and most economical way to give them a 
money for you is to adopt the 3RD DEGREE SYSTEM. 
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Mr. Cooper every year 
buys hundreds of hogs to 
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about our 3RD 


baby chicks 








1 
Drovers Veterinary Union, Dept. C-27, Omaha, Nebr. L 
Gentlemen: Please send postpaid, full details about the 38RD DEGREE SYSTEM | ° 
together with a copy of your complete hog manual “How to Grow 250-lb. Hogs 
in Six Months.” | 
Cj) If you also want full information about 3RD DEGREE Liquid Hog Concen- 
trate, check square at the ieft. | 
RR ciscicssnnitnmccnissectinaumeeapeiesssnsaverscasseuse hogs 
() Check this square for your free copy of D. V. U. Poultry Book. | 
O It you want full inrormation about 3RD DEGREE Liquid Poultry Concentrate, 
check square at left. | 
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eRe eee: Len em we web shsiecns PromeeiR eK thass GGeavumanees baie BR) FOS. Discsisincstaceeeetapaees ’ 
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or for egg laying in the 
shortest time and with the 
most profit for you. 


3RD DEGREE 





Liauid Ho g 


Concentrate 


The Original and Genuine Three-Purpose Liquid for Hogs 





